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INTO FLAME, 2 Tim. 1:6. R.V. margin. 


Stir me, Oh! stir me, Lord—I care not oo a 
But stir my heart in passion for the world ; 
Stir me to give, to go, but most to pray, 
Stir, till the Blood- -red banner be unfurled 
O’er lands that still in| heathen darkness lie, 
O’er deserts where no Cross is lifted high. | | 


Stir me, Oh ! stir me, Lord, till prayer is pain, 
Till prayer is joy—till prayer turns into praise ; 
Stir me till heart and will and mind, yea, all 
Is wholly Thine to use through all the days; 
Stir, till I learn to pray ‘‘exceedingly,’? 
Stir, till I learn to wait expectantly. 


Stir me, Oh! stir me, Thy heart stirred 
By love’s inteusest fire, till Thou did’st give 
Thine only Son, Thy best-beloved One, _ 
E’en to the dreadful Cross, that I might live ; . 
Stir me to give myself so back to Thee, _ 
That Thou can’st give Thyself again thro’ me. 


BESSIE Hnap. 
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Editorial 
| : It is possibly generally understood that 
Chinese is a radical 
change and that a new attitude toward 
many old things is much in evidence, The extent of this 
intellectual revolt, however, and its relation to Christianity is 
not quite so well understood. For instance, we learn that a 
recent number of ‘* The New Buddhism’ # publish 
in Niugpo was devoted to an attack on Christianity. ‘The editor 
was till recently a member of the local students’ union. Our 
justification for giving space to articles hypercritical of Chris- 
tianity is that we need to understand what the Chinese are 
thinking in order to be measurably able to meet their problems, 
Dogmatic assertions or blank denials of these criticisms though | 
true will not take us very far. A reasonable explanation of | 
the problems raised must be given. Our aim in thus seeking to 
understand Chinese thought with a view to replying to radical 
criticisms is not alone to convince the critics ; in some cases, at 
least, they would not be in‘the mood to be convinced. But the 
people who will read criticisms of Christianity in daily’ papers | 
or periodicals will also read articles favorable thereto. This 
presents a fine opportunity. Furthermore, these wide-spread 
criticisms of Christianity’ are disturbing Christians to an 
extent little realized by many ; and since the Chinese Christian | 
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Church is young in experience and as a whdlé somewhat 
deficient in the learning that permits reply to such criticisms, 
it is easy for doubt to become dominant. The protection, 
therefore, of the Chinese Christian Church from irrational 
‘‘rationalistic’’ attacks must be our primary object. Of 
course some will say that these intellectual movements are 
not affecting the masses of the people and that, therefore, 
we can largely ignore them. That may be true of the present, 
but the Christian forces are getting ready to plan in a National 
Christian Conference for the work of a decade and in that 
decade, among other things, newspapers and education will 
spread and with them acquaintance with these misunder- 
standings and calculated misrepresentations of Christianity. 


- Furthermore, the leadership of the next decade or two—the 
 students—is most in danger from and most disturbed by these 


superficial criticisms. 
There is, therefore, a sespesittiiicy upon Christian leaders 


to understand these movements of thought as they affect 
Christianity and to lay plans to protect future leaders and the 
members of the Christian Church from them. — | 

Jesus Christ is, according to Mr. Ling K’un, 
Tr in the article on ‘The Value of Jesus in 
Modern Times,’ quite the reverse of what his ‘‘ infatuated” 
followers think Him to be. Who Mr. Ling K’un is, we do 
not know ; his pseudonym stands for a growing class of Chinese 
thinkers. He presents a distorted view of the principles, 
purpose, and person of Jesus Christ. The translator has already 


_ pointed out some of these and the reasons therefor. The 


writer’s real viewpoint is a little difficult to determine. It is 
noticeable that while he assumes himself to be sincere he does 
not offer any substitute for religion. He is evidently acquainted 
with Christian, Western and especially Chinese thought. But 
his sophistical reasoning shows that none of these have been 
really absorbed. He is skimming on the surface of variant ideas 
but not seeing clearly through any of them. He sounds, indeed, 
like a rationalist in the pin feather stage. He is, moreover, 
attempting to interpret Christianity in terms of absolutisin 
as opposed to a vague concept .* absolute freedom, no more 


real than his twisted interpretations of Christianity. He 


reveals to a certain extent Chinese psychology, especially where 
he opposes the Chinese idea of the necessity of industry to 
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the imagined idea that Christ taught idle dependence upon 
God. He also, as other such critics, ignores modern altruistic 
movements and their relation to Christianity. Such utterances 
show that in addition to direct evangelism we must approach 
these problems pedagogically, or begin with them where 
they are, Such articles emphasize the need of a Christian 
Press Bureau to prepare and publish answers thereto and to 
be constantly issuing articles setting Christianity forth in a | 
true light. 

Bout it is not alone from half-fledged Chinese 
rationalists that Christianity is being openly 
attacked. In addition to sound philosophy and teaching, 
much that is extreme is now being poured into the Chinese 
mind—which is in an unprecedented state of flux—by Western 
visitors to China. In one case the philosophy of one of these 
thinkers seemis, to some of those who study it, essentially | 
Christian in ‘principle but it stops short of recognizing religion © 
as essential and in addition the implication is made openly that 
Christianity, as a form of religion, has served its day. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, now visiting China, is more outspoken in 


his criticism of Christianity possibly than any contemporaneous 


visitor to China. A lecture by him in which he attacked 
Christianity was published in the Chzza Z7imes of January 14, 

1921. In a letter recently published in the Peking Temes, 
while admitting that the principles of Christianity are admir- 
able, he charges that they have not worked and are not 

different from those of Bolshevism, either in theory or practice, 
Iu plain words, ‘‘ Christianity has failed’’ is his charge. In its 
place he apparently aims to put science. To a certain extent — 
the very extreme character of his ideas has caused a rebound 
against them. Nevertheless he has had a wide hearing and is 
exerting a strong influence over many students. He is really 
criticizing Christianity in pragmatic terms and any reply to his 
criticisms must be couched in somewhat similar terms, One 
way of answering is to show, as can be done, that Christianity 
has really done more to enrich life than any other philosophy 
or religiov,.. Oue need not in this case discuss so much the 
theory as simply give a list of Christian achievements and show 
how in connection with Christianity even science has made 
its real and only progress. The only thing we really have to 
fear from these attacks is their effect if left alone. They also 
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emphasize the crying need for Christian educators and philoso- | 
phers to come to China to give a fuller presentation of the truth. 

For those workers who find themselves 
Replies to Critics. affected by these new movements, the prob- 
lem of help in thinking through them is 


. pertinent. For these and others troubled by distorted views of 


Christianity, or partial philosophies, the problem resolves itself 
into this question: In what way does Christianity meet better 
the spiritual and material needs of men than any other religion? 
In some of the statements flung out a minimuin of fact is spread 
over a maximum of situation. The problem is really a world 
problem, The questions raised are old and some will say, 
‘‘They are already answered, why bother with them?”’ But 
the fact remains that each generation or two rethinks these — 


problems in their own terms. It is only by this re-thinking that 


an appreciation of the real meaning of Christianity becomes a 
part of the experience of each individual or age. Three books 
especially helpful in meeting the present situation have come to’ 
our attention. The first is ‘‘ Where Science and Religion 
Meet’ by William Scott Palmer. (Hodder and Stoughton. ) 
The implications of personal life as unexplained by the 
scientist are shown and their significance in relation to the 
knowledge of God, sin and the atonement indicated. The 
relation of Jesus to God is helpfully treated. It shows the 
way to solve problems left unsolved by science. The second is 
by H. R. Mackintosh on ‘“‘ The Originality of the Christian 
Message.’’ (See Book Table.) | This book aims to show what 
features of Christianity are unparalleled in any other religion, 
and hence are an original and final contribution to the spiritual 
life of man. It treats the problem more from the theological 
viewpoint and aims to show that these original features are first 
“the Christian thought of God, next the divine saving action, 
then redemption as a form of experience, and finally the 
Christian ethic,’’ indicating how these are all made clear in 


Christ. The third book, approached more from the view point 


of the philosophy of nllgion is ‘‘Human Nature and its 
Re-making’* by W. E. Hocking. (Yale University Press.) Mr. 


J. H. Oldham, in the January 1921 issue of the Jeternational 
_ Review of Mtsstons, has written an article on this book, showing 
its relation to the missionary idea and the Christian move-. 


ment. This author, like Mr. Mackintosh, after granting the 
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truth in existing philosophies and religions, aims to show how 
Christianity supersedes it by providing an adequate power and 
an adequate outlet for all that is contained in the phrase 
‘*human nature’? These three books will be of help in fram- 
ing replies to present-day criticisms of Christianity. Assuming 
the sincerity of the critics, their attacks are summed up in the 
question : Is Christianity true? As to the answer to that we 
have no fear, but we need to make it equally clear to others. 

3 ALL that has been said as to the intellectual problems 
Wanted! now confronting the Christian forces comes around 
1 he especially to the need of Chinese Christiau 
leaders qualified to meet them, In saying this we are not 
forgetting the need for continued presentation of the simple 
Gospel message. But the circles of intellectual disturbance are 
spreading and among other problems these must be met also. 
It is peculiarly appropriate that we should call special attention 
to the WEEK OF RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY to begin 
Easter Sunday, March 27,1921. Weare well aware that leaders 
cannot be made by rote nor called through organized appeal only. 
Furthermore, it is true that education in itself does not mean 
adequate equipment for leadership in leading men out of the 
mazes of intellectual querying to God. But an unknown need 
not make acall! This united appeal, therefore, serves to 
bring the need to the attention of those who must meet it. 
Needs are not made known miraculously. While education 
alone is not sufficient equipment for Christian service yet 
ignorance is in itself certainly an adequate hindrance to work 
in any line especially the ministry. Now there are a total 
of 198,778 students in primary and middle Christian schools. 
Here is much possible material for Kingdom leadership ! For 
the 6,305 organized congregations now existing in China there 
are only 1,058 ordained pastors, and for the more than 8,000 
evangelistic centers with the much larger number of preaching 
places contained therein there is a total evangelistic force of 
_ 11,178 only. Here is a clamant need! The need and the 

material to meet it are poorly articulated. The need should 
have all the publicity possible ; the available material should 
have all possible spiritual and organized pressure brought to 
bear upon it. Onty God can set men apart but we can help 
them realize the need He desires them to meet. 
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A Prayer For The Famine Sufferers 
‘Give Us Day Our DAILY BREAD.” 


‘Holy and Wise Creator of Living Beings 
and of All Things that do nourish life. Merciful 
Father of Human Spirits who know that when 
they love and work for those in need they are | 
most truly Thy Children, teach us, we humbly 
and earnestly beseech Thee, to look with soime- 
thing of Thine own Pity upon those millions of 
our Fellow Humans scattered through Five Prov- | 
inces of Northern China who are even now 
perishing in the dull pain of hunger. O God of 
Love, break through the crust of our selfishness 
and smug content. Help us to feel for these 
starving members of our Race until we can really 
count it all joy to be able to share what we 
possess with them. When the processes of Nature 
on which they depend have failed to provide them 
with food, may the nahi of Thy Spirit in our 
hearts cause to spring emotions and resolves which 
will result in supplying this lack. Give them 
their daily bread, even though this be taken from 
us who have of Thy Bounty enough and to spare. 

Especially do we ask Thee to bless the 
Nation-wide Appeal for funds during this new 
month, all methods employed, all agencies and 
workers. May the Spiritual Force of Friendly 
Helpfulness and Sacrificial Service overcome the 
Material Destitution of that stricken Region. And 
grant that as those of other Nations and of other 
parts of China unite in relieving this Distress 
there may be awakened a more vivid and vital 
consciousness of National Unity throughout this 
Country, a deepened sense of Human Brotherhood 
among all men. Hear us, O Lord of our Lives, 
and help us during the days of this month to live 
and act as now we pray.’’ AMEN, : 
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Contributed Articles 


The Training of the Future Leaders of the 
Chinese Church 
TIMOTHY ‘'T. LEW*. 


O discuss the problem of the training of the future 
leaders of the Chinese Church, one must first of all 
remember that this, like almost all other missionary 
problems, has four diverse factors: the missionary who 

trains, the Chinese to be trained, the Mission which founded 
the church and under which the missionary serves, and the 
constituency which the church aims to serve. Hence it is 
dangerous or at least unscientific to make any statement or 
generalization which tries to cover all cases and all conditions. 
We can discuss the problem in a general way, of course, but 
it will be of no real value in practice unless we put every 
general statement alongside these four factors and examine 
whether the particular statement -complies with the particular 
situation. So long as we remember the significance of these 
varying factors we shall save ourselves not only from pitfalls of 
reasoning but also save ourselves from many an unnecessary | 
argument and useless discussion. 

As a preliminary consideration one must guard against 
that altogether common but too often slighted enemy in 
discussing missionary problems, namely, partiality. Mission- 
ary life is a life of service, of fellowship, of association, of 
devotion, of enthusiasm, of hopes, aspirations, and ambitions. 
When the subject is involved with so many emotional 
elements it;is naturally an easy prey to partiality, This 
reminds me of an experience of mine ten years ago just 
before I left for America. At a farewell dinner, my good 
host, a Chinese theological professor, was discussing missionary’ 
problems with a lively young guest. The latter took a very 
uncompromising attitude toward what he called ‘‘ missionary 


* Paper read at Peking Missionary Association, December 1920, 
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faults,’’ In the process - conversation the host tried to close 
the subject politely suggesting that such ‘problems can best 
be discussed when we get somebody who, like Mr. Lew (point- 
ing to me), is going to study abroad to know more fully about 
the churches in the West which send the missionaries,’’ The 
answer to this suggestion made by the guest whom I referred 
to was as follows :—‘‘ That will not help. When this young 
man goes to the West he will be under the influence of the 
missionaries, and what he says will be, of course, for the 
missionaries, aud again we shall not get anywhere.’’ This — 


statement left an indelible impression upon me and I have 


remembered and pondered over it many times during the last 
ten years, And, alas for me, his prophecy was fulfilled, for while 
that evening I was quite won over by his eloquent argument 
and I did feel like the so-called Bolshevik toward the mission- 
aries in general, yet my ten years experience in America has 


‘made me a confirmed sympathizer with the missionaries. 


While I have been able to see the real short-comings and the 
room for improvement in missionary work as well as in policy, 
yet I am-more deeply in sympathy and in love with the 
missionary body as a whole, Their short-comings are to be 
viewed in the light of their difficulties, and the inadequacy of 
their policy, plans, and practices is to be criticized, if criticized 
at all, from the standpoint of constructive suggestion. 
Partiality ? How can one be absolutely impartial when 
one belongs to a family which has served the Christian Church 
with the missionaries for three generations, and for forty years 
continuously taken part in evangelistic, administrative, educa- 
tional, medical, and almost every other phase of their work, 
But I shall try my best not to allow myself to run off the track 


_by my sympathy and appreciation. 


To discuss with this audience the importance of training 


" Jeaders for the Chinese Church is almost an insult to its intel- 


ligence, and to discuss what type of leaders is needed in the 
Chinese church will almost insult my own intelligence, for the 


varying concomitants which I referred to above will make it 


impossible to treat such a subject adequately in a few minutes. 


To generalize on the methods of training will almost insult the 
subject of education, psychology and pastoral theology, for at 


its best a few minutes’ talk on that will be a very poor imita- 
tion of the Baconian style, I shall, therefore, propose to dis- 


‘appoint you by discussing the subject from a little different 
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angle. I shall suggest a few propositions on the problem) of 
Christian leadership in — and the missionaries’ rer 


_ ship toward it. 


I. The Followers. 

First, leadership implies a It is merely a 
bit of. commonsense to say that if someone leads there must 
be followers, but this bit of commonsense forms a part of 
the general commonsense which we often lack, Leadership in 
the Christian Church also implies a following, What does this 
mean to missionaries with reference to Chinese leaders in the 
Christian Church ? First, it means that to train a leader you 
must also train the followers. It is true that a leader is not a 
leader unless he can make others follow him, and yet leader- 
ship has been smothered under the crushiug weight of the 
ignorance of the mass. The missionaries if they are really in 
earnest in wishing to train leaders for the Chinese Church must 
not fail to put an equal amount of time and energy into the 
training of followers, By this I do not mean any form of 
educational plan to train people and hold them under the 
authority and power of the aristocracy of the so-called leaders, 
but it does mean that they should give the general public of 
the church intelligence enough to follow the leaders when they 
are trained and appear on the stage to lead, When we face 
the situation of the lack of I¢adership in any particular church 


and the fact that a few prominent men who could lead have 


left the church to be leaders in other spheres, let us be slow to 
blame, but ask, has the church enough intelligence to retain 
leadership or to be profited by the leadership? 

Second, if missionaries are really in earnest about training © 
Chinese leaders for the Christian Church of China they must 
set an example as good followers themselves. It is a sad 
fact that after years of educational work missionaries having 
trained up a few good men who really show signs of leadership 
have seen them soon leave church work on the ground that 
they found it difficult to co-operate with the missionaries. Of 
course, other factors enter into the situation, more remuneration | 
and other advantages which are often so tempting as to cause 
the weaker ones to fall, But there are men, strong not only in 
capacity for leadership but in moral character, who have not been 
drawn away from the church by these temptations. They are 

above them, They left the church because —_ have found it 
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| difficult, if not impossible, to werk with the missionaries in 

the church. They left the Christian service thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the attitude and the policy of the. missionaries, 
_ although with continuous love for the missionaries, and remain- 
ing good friends with them at heart, It is not far-fetched 
for us to guess that the secret of the trouble is in effect that 
the missionaries having accomplished their aim of training 
leaders have found it bard in turn to be followers, So, when 
such a situation presents itself let every missionary ask himself 
or herself, do I really mean to train leaders for the Chinese 
Church? Am I willing to let all the plans which have been | 
labored over and perfected by myself, be changed if need be, 
by this young man or young woman with promising prospects 
of leadership? I have been accustomed to use certain methods 
to do a thing in a certain way for so many years, am I willing 
to let this young leader alter it or substitute for it some of his 
new ways, even at the cost of losing my own face and the 
dignified position which I have been occupying in the church 
before the Chinese? In short, am I willing to follow that 
principle that was declared by John the Baptist, ‘‘I must 
decrease but he must increase’? And uuless this principle is 
taken to heart and practised by missionaries, their efforts to 
train leaders for the Chinese church will result in failure. 

Third, this problem of following is very often unmistak- 
ably shown in the type of men the missionaries have selected 
to be trained, It is a sad thing that when we look at our 
theological schools, especially the men who were picked out by 
missionaries to be trained for the ministry, we find them to be 
rich in the qualities of sweetness and meekness, but surprisingly 
deficient in the distinct characteristics of a leader: viz., indomit- 
able will-power, resourcefulness, initiative and constructive im- 
agination, One often wonders whether after all the missionaries 
are still even to this day hugging to the old formula of many of 
the English missionaries—‘‘all that we need are good helpers.”’ 
It is necessary then, in the very beginning of the process of © 
training Chinese leadership, to select the right materials. The 
very ones who have the courage to stand up and say things 
before you, who are not afraid to criticize you, when according 
to their limited knowledge and experience they think that you 
are wrong; the men who do not always take your orders 
faithfully as clerks but who have the audacity to modify your 
orders and to suggest changes; the men who will start some- 
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thing in your mission when they see that the thing which they 
try to start off will be useful to the Chinese, even if they 
actually inconvenience you or hurt your pride, These are the 
_ materials we need for leadership, When we take such materials 
and breathe into them the spirit of loving kindness, tender 
consideration for others, obedience to wise counsel, and humil- 
ity. through experience, then you will have leadership which 
_ you need and for which the Church of China is to-day crying. 
Lastly, 1 wish to call your attention to another phase of 
the difficulty of this problem of following. In]the majority of 
the Chinese churches there has been developed a very unfor- 
tunate disease among us weak Chinese brethren, that is, some 
of the Chinese have become accustomed} to the habit of 
following the missionaries rather than Chinese. This has been 
partly due to the fact that thus far all the possible leaders iu 
the Church have been chiefly missionaries, and partly. due to 
the fact that the missionaries have not been taking special 
pains to convince the Chinese that they should follow the 
leaders of their own blood, that missionaries are in the only 
true sense the helpers coming to help the Chinese build upa | 
church for the Chinese, by the Chinese, and of the Chinese, It — 
sounds ridiculous but it is nevertheless a veritable truth that 
many would-be leaders in the Chinese Church have been 
spoiled by the lack of continuous trust and confidence on the 
part of the missionaries, and the source of the trouble is often 
in some narrow-minded and jealous Chinese. The mischief 
is mostly done through the servants of the missionaries. So 
let- me sound the warning—beware of the servants you have 
aud particularly those who are intelligent and whom you prize 
most, lest harm be done to the leaders whom you so desire. 


| Il, Specialization. 


_ First, \eadership implies specilization, “Jack of all trades 
oul master of none’’ is a good bit of commonsense which 
we are glad to see becoming the possession of more and more 
people, but have we used this bit of commonsense in dealing with 
the problem of training for leadership in the Chinese Church ? 
Not a few missionaries have spent time and energy begging 
money and practising self-denial in order to educate and train 
some young man or young woman whom they hope will 
become a leader in the Christian Church, but after years of 
expectation and work they have found that they are dis- 
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appointed, When we face such a situation let the missionary 
_ ask himself whether the case is a real failure or is only an 
apparent failure. Am I disappointed because this particular 
person has turned out to be:one who cannot lead at all or 
is it because he does not-lead or is not able to lead in that 
particular field which I expected? I expected him to be an . 
evangelist, He failed as a leader among evangelists, Has 
he instead become a first class teacher in educational work? [| 
expected him to be a pastor and he turned out to be a very 
fine scholar in the New Testament, but he failed as a pastor. 
Is not a leader in Biblical scholarship also a leader, and is it not 
a type of leadership which we also need? I expected him 
to be a missionary college professor and he turned out to 
‘be a successful business man but failed in teaching. Shall 
I call this a failure? Is not leadership in business just as 
valuable as leadership in missionary education ? It is well nigh — 
impossible to foretell absolutely in what field an undeveloped 
though promising man or woman may ultimately lead after — 
the years of training are finished. We may set our aim but we 
should be glad to get whatever result the process may bring. 

Second, it follows that we should rather accept leadership 
in a field different from what was expected than try to make 
a person lead in one for which he is not fitted, It is a well- 
known fact that not a few excellent carpenters have been spoilt 
by good Christians who sent them to theological seminaries, 
and there are some good military officers and plantation 
directors spoilt by being sent out as missionaries, We should 
not commit the same mistake in the Chinese Church with 
reference to leadership. This will relieve us of much disappoint- 
ment and encourage efforts in training for leadership. We must 
recognize the fact that all types of leadership are needed to 
make the Christian Church a success. ‘*‘ He that is not against 
you is for you.’? ‘The richness of the Christian life to society 
and the value of the Christian Church to the world is to serve 
and save, But there are various ways of serving and of saving. 
The realization of the importance of the social gospel re made 
this very clear to us, | 

Third, this also leads us to ieee phase of the lla, 
Since leadership cannot always be predicted and leaders in 
various fields are needed there should be effective co-operation 
among the missionaries in different locations and even of 
- different denominations to train leaders not for their own missions 
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but for the Church of China as a whole, Eliminating the 
differences which may be caused by locations and plans there 
should be exchange and constant redistribution of leaders 
among the missions, A missionary in one part of China 
spends ten years to train a young man for the work of 
evangelism only to find that he turns out to be a mere scholar, 
A missionary in another part of China spends also a-.great deal 
of time to train a young man hoping that he will turn out a 
scholar to hold an important teaching position but finds he is a 
’ good evangelist and a very poor scholar. These two mission- 
aries should feel happy and glad that they have each achieved 
- good results for. the Church and be willing to exchange the 
men so that each field will have its needed worker. 


III. Practice, | 

First, leadership requires practice. ‘' Practice makes 
perfect’? is a statement which it is not always safe to follow. 
It should be modified to ‘‘correct practice makes perfect.”’ 
But it seems that missionaries have often overlooked the fact 
that perfection only comes through practice if it ever comes 
at all, There are missionaries who have spent much time and 
energy in training leaders for the Chinese Church yet have never 
seen a leader as the result of their training. In facing such 
a situation let us ask whether we have given the man whom 
we train the necessary opportunity for practising leadership, 
Have we not been too timid in allowing him to take the 
initiative? Is it not true that one can only swim when 
one goes into the water? Men can only lead and learn how 
to lead by actually leading men. Benevolent despotism in 
the form of authoritative supervision is good, and perhaps 
necessary in certain cases, to take care of subjects, but never 
leaders, Leaders must be given the opportunity to make 
mistakes as well as to make good, There are many things 
which we poor human beings can learn only by actually 
- doing them, and genuine ability and knowledge come only 
through genuine experience, and human experience has never 
been always successful and free from error, 


Second, it follows that we must not expect too much at 
the beginning. Leadership needs to be gradually developed 
and ripened, This sounds too simple to be worth mentioning 
at all before such an audience, and yet there are cases where 
experienced men get impatient with beginners and at their 
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hands. many would-be leaders — have been thrown away as 
unpromising material only to be found that they are picked up 
‘by non-Christian mguness which reap the marwest that is due to 
the missionary. 

Third, the importance of genotice for has 
gradually dawned upon a few missionaries, though it has 
- occurred to surprisingly few, that if we want a Chinese to 
‘be a leader you must give him a chance to learn how to be a 
leader in the society which the Church aims to serve. The 
causes of these troubles are not far to seek, How often have 
the well-meant but misguided missionaries in training leaders 
‘for the Chinese Chutch failed to extend their view of vision 
beyond the walls of the mission compound? ‘There are cases 
where missionaries have discharged a promising leader from their 
service for no other reason than that he has been meddling with 
affairs of the city or the politics of the state. How many 
éducational missionary presidents, and deans of missionary 
colleges are thére who do not put limitations upon the Chinese 
teachers on their faculty when they teach in government institu- 
tions? The only correct and wise way for a missionary in such 
a situation is to see whether the man in question is aftér the 
mere financial gain alone or getting opportunities of learning 
things, acquiring experience, making acquaintances and friends 
so that he can lead more effectively ? Ifso, it is your duty to 
give hith such an opportunity ungrudgingly and to make it not 
only possible but also easy for him to get such experience along 
with the work for the Church, even to reduce the amount of 
work in the Christian institution, if necessary, The missionaries’ 
policy thus far has produced two effects upon the work :— 

1, The first is that when a Christian ivstitution or organi- 
zation needs the co-operation of society in general, the mission- 
aries have often found that the leaders whom they have trained 
are not able to raise ‘tioney, or to get other assistance because 
_ the men they have trained have not had ample opportunities to 
- come into close tontact with the people outside of the church. 

2. The second is that the influence of Christian teachers is 
rather limited in scope. How many professors i in the Christian 
colleges have achieved a place of national recognition? There 
are a few men- who are worthy of such honors and whose 
influence ought: to ‘ave been felt in a wider circle, but they 
have been unknowh even in the very city where they lives 
Sach a use of leadership is-a waste. . 
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IV. Leadership needs protection, | 

I, Unprotected labor is the most expensive labor inn 
the standpoint of the employer. Missionaries are complaining: 
that the Chinese Church does not produce leadership in spite 
of their efforts to train leaders. Let us ask} ourselves the 
question whether we have not lost some of the leadership which 
we could have kept if we had had a little more wisdom and 
forethought. Leaders in the Chinese Christian Church must 
first of all be protected from over work. We have been rather 
faithful in the application of the Biblical teaching so far as 
work is concerned. In the assignment of work_it is certainly 
true that ‘‘to him that hath shall be given and;from him 
that hath not shall be taken even that which he hath.’’ It is 
too common to be worth mentioning that a few promising 
Chinese leaders who show themselves able to do some work 
and do it well are often overcrowded with work. Rest and | 
needed nourishment and comforts are things they have not, and 
too often are not attended to. Vet when a leader breaks down 
he is criticized as being careless about his health, or it gives 
the missionary an opportunity to prove that it pays to: use 
a missionary rather than a Chinese worker. 3 

2. Leaders in the Chinese Church need to be sauteed 
from exploitation. Confronted with the incessant demands 
for reports and interesting news by the missionary Boards, 


_ more particularly the Church- which directly supports the 


work, missionaries have been driven to use Christian leaders’ 
reputations and names and records as a sort of advertisement 
material for their work. Campaign speakers for the miissionary 
cause have often committed a more serious error than mission- 
aries by using the names and records and work of Chinese 
leaders in their speeches. One often hears such a statement as. 
follows: ‘*Look at the records of missionary work in China, 


_ Here is Chang Po-ling ; there is C, T. Wang in parliament,’’ 


and so forth. One of the prominent speakers has used this 
formula so ofteu that people can often guess what is coming 
before he goes to the auditorium. This sort of thoughtless 
exploitation has driven away quite a few Chinese students 
in America who would have otherwise been favorably disposed 
toward Christianity. It is more dangerous when we discovet 
that quite often those big names they use which are supposed 
to be educated in the missionary schools and trained to be 
leaders by missionaries were after all not trained and educated 
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by missionaries at all. ‘There are Christian workers who have 
become increasingly embarrassed to think that they have been 
used as objects for advertisement or solicitation in a way not 
very different from the use of other objects of pity to arouse 
_ sympathy. But here a word of caution is perhaps necessary, 
This does not mean that the accounts of Chinese leaders should 
not be reported or published in the West. Such accounts will 
continually have place and they do good to the readers and 
also sometimes give encouragement to Chinese leaders. What 
we have to be careful about is not to make them objects 
of appeal for money or objects for missionary credit. Claim 
less and people will give you more, 


V. Leadership requires inspiration. | 


A leader in any field is a man who comes into contact with 
many people or objects but who is often the most lonely man in 
the world, In order to lead he will often be called on to make 
sacrifices which are unknown to others and to grapple with prob- 
lems which may tax him to the utmost limit of his capacity. 
And, after all, a leader is only one who is able to fulfill these 
difficult requirements. Leadership in the Chinese Church will 
have to follow the Master through the experience of many a — 
Gethsemane, Blessed is he who appreciates leadership and is 
willing to share the burdens and to enter into their difficulties 
"jm the most sympathetic way. While missionaries should not 
‘put an undue amount of supervision which kills initiative and 
stupefies the development of leadership, they must not commit 
the other mistake of leaving the leaders struggling in spheres 
where there is little sympathy and no inspiration. Chinese 
leaders as well as they must join hands not only in their actual 
daily tasks of labor but iv the most intimate way in their spiritual 
_ life, seekiug inspiration from the Leader of leaders of the Chinese | 
Church and of the Church catholic, the carpenter of Nazareth, 
our Lord and Master, This means a revolution in the mission- 
aries’ living. They must not only try, as they have tried, to 
speak in Chinese and even to dress as Chinese, but they must 
also think and feel as the Chinese. ‘ There are difficulties and 
- burdens which are peculiar to the Chinese owing to family 
organization aud other social conditions. The weaknesses and 
short-comings which result therefrom are often foreign to the 
missionaries and invoke more criticism than sympathy. The 
eoming leaders of the Chinese Coaneh are just as conscious of 
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these as the missionaries are. It is a peculiarly sensitive spot | 
and makes Chinese would-be leaders self-conscious and super-_ 
sensitive, Not until the missionaries have trained themselves 
to appreciate the difficulties of the Chinese leaders and to enter 
into close fellowship and take actually their problems as their 
own, and feel their sufferings as they would their own, then and 
not until then can the missionaries get the full value from the 
Chinese leaders whom they have tried their best to train. 

What I have roughly sketched must undoubtedly have — 
disappointed many of you as being too commonplace, but may 
I add that this is the result of case study. I can give actual 
cases for almost every point which I have tried to present 
if it is necessary. Some of these may not appeal to you at all 
because of the varying concomitants which I mentioned at 
the beginning of my address, entering into your own particular 
situation and your particular field of interest. It is my humble 
opinion that unless we tackle the problem in a fundamental 
way much of our effort and well meant labor will be spent in 
vain. ‘‘The harvest is truly plenteous but the laborers are 
few.’” We Chinese are crying for leadership. Will you 
co-operate to the utmost limit and give us the leadership ? | 


_ The Training of the Puture Leaders of the 
Chinese Church 


H. FENN* 


T may safely be said that the problem of Chinese Christian | 
IT] leadership always has been a prominent and pressing 
one since the conversion of the first Chinese to the re- 
7 ligion of Jesus Christ, though the urgency was probably — 
not so fully realized in the earlier days as now. It. has been one > 
of the chief themes of discussion at all the National Christian 
Conferences, attaining special prominence at the Shanghai | 
Centenary Conference in 1907. Its various phases fill a large 
part of Volume II of the Edinburgh Conference Reports ; it 
formed one of the chief themes at all the Continuation Con- 
ferences held in China, and other countries, in 1912-13 ; and it © 
usually occupies several pages, at least, of the Annual Reports 


-* Paper read at Peking Missionary Association, December 1920. 
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| | | 
of the China Continuation Committee and the China Mission 
Year Books. These important documents may be consulted for 
the rounding out of the present superficial remarks. My only — 
qualification for my task is the fact that, for the past fifteen 
years, my chief work has been the attempt to train two sorts 
of Chinese men for Christian leadership, with some successes 
and some failures in the process. I do not propose to recom- 
mend my own method to anyone, as I know that it is ‘‘ peda- © 
gogically unsound”; but I have at least learned some lessons 
myself from the years of experience, | 

Indeed I think: that the same may be safely said of t the 
missionary body as a whole, and of the Chinese Church, with — 
reference to this great problem. We have all learned some 
lessons, and the work. to-day is more systematically and more 
thoroughly done than even so recently as the Conferences of 
1912-13. This problem was the most energetically—I might 
even say violently——agitated of all the subjects considered at 
those conferences, especially as it concerned the theological 
colleges and Bible institutes then in operation. Some of us 
have not forgotten the sting of the lash which was laid over 
our shoulders at that time—for the things we had done, and 
still more for the things we had left undone, such, for example, 
as not offering Greek and Hebrew in our Seminaries—by 
the hands of Chinese brethren and candidates for the ministry, 
exhilarated by the newly awakened national consciousness, 
in those post-revolution days, and determined to demand 
for themselves and future generations everything offered in 
the West, whether its practical value was realized or not. 
We who were held responsible for delinquencies, real and 
fancied, felt such sympathy with the new demand for better 
things in all lines, a demand to which we had devoted our 
lives to arousing and fostering, that we could well afford to 
overlook everything else and put all our energies into the im- 
provement of every agency concerned with the more adequate 
training of Chinese Christian leadership. We have broadened — 
our Seminary curriculum, taught specially selected classes 
through the medium of the English language, even offered 
Greek and Hebrew electives, raised entrance requirements, 
more clearly distinguishing between the college-bred man and 
the man of more limited preparation; and have earnestly 
sought both for more adequate permanent staff and for the 
assistance of gifted lecturers from abroad. These lettex en- 
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deavors have met with far less success than the former, since 
sickness, death, and the necessities of other departments of 
missionary work have withdrawn men from the staff of our 
higher theological institutions rather faster than others have 
been added; and most of the invitations to foreign Christian 
leaders they have not been able to accept. Nevertheless, I 
venture to say that the position of theological education to-day 
is several degrees higher than seven or eight years ago, which 
is very far from saying that it is at all adequate to the present, 
much less the immediately future, need. 

~ Moreover, there lies beneath this problem of facilities for 
securing an adequate theological training a much more primary 
and fundamental problem, indicated by the fact, for example, 
that our greatly improved School of Theology, in connection 
with the Yen Ching University, has only a handful of stu- 
dents, a class of as many as ten being the exception. Admit- 
ting that it is discouraging to attend a college where various 
studies have to be omitted entirely, or studied only in part, 
on account of utter inadequacy of staff, yet this is not the 
chief reason for the small number of candidates. Within the 
limits of this paper it is quite impossible to minutely analyze 
the situation in all its ramifications. A few of the causes are 
these—ignorance, self-seeking, prejudice and general derelic- 
tion of parents; insufficiency of day-schools, in number and ~ 
quality ; lack of spiritual instruction and inspiration in board- 
ing-schools and churches ; insufficiency of stipends of teachers: 
and preachers, leading to such hardship and dissatisfaction 
among them as to restrain them from recommending either 
office to their children, or to other young people under their 
influence ; the great present opportunities of obtaining large 
emoluments, and exercising leadership, in the commercial and 
political world ; lack of conviction as to the spiritual causes of 
national and world unrest, with a consequent one-sided con- 
ception of patriotic duty and opportunity; lack of confidence 
in the unique sufficiency of Christ and His religion for the 
world’s need. To these might have been added, not many 
years ago, a fear of disagreement and friction with the foreign 
missionary over the question of the division of authority in 
the Church; but that fear, I believe, is rapidly passing away, 
as most missionaries are now thoroughly sympathetic with 
the Chinese desire for autonomy in the Chinese Church, and 
are quite as ready to hand over authority and responsibility as- 
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¢ the Chiuese are to accept them. Inasmuch as the Church has 
not yet attained self-support, nor approached measurably near 
, to that goal, it has not been possible to turn over all financial 
‘responsibility ; but one of the chief instruments for training in 
Jeadership employed by the Missions is the gradual turning 
over to the Chinese of one responsibility after another, with 
glad eagerness to ‘‘decrease’’ in order that the Chinese Church 
and its leaders may ‘‘increase.’? That for which Dr. Ch’eng 
Ching-yi pleaded so eloquently at Edinburgh in 1910 has 
become very largely an accomplished fact in our day. In the 
_speaker’s own Mission, our chief difficulty is in persuading our 
Chinese pastors, elders, deacons, and teachers to accept the 
authority and responsibility which we wish them to take over. 
It is quite possible that this state of things is due to the Mis- 
sion’s own fault because it has not afforded these leaders the 
best and highest opportunities to cultivate knowledge of the 
essential principles of leadership. Such criticism would be 
meekly accepted, with the frank admission that our policy has 
been, in the past, extensive rather than intensive, and that, at 
least so far as sending men abroad for study is concerned, we 
have done practically nothing. So clearly have we seen the 
dangers attending such experiments that we have closed our 
eyes to their great possibilities, in this new age of ours, There- 
fore, it is not strange that our churches do not attract the re- 
’ turned students and other highly-educated Chinese, —whatever 
other reasons there may also be for this fact. And it is not 
strange that there are few in the Chinese Church to cope with 
the present intellectual revolution, the so-called ‘‘renaissance,”’ 
in the University and other Chinese schools, with its eagerness 
to secure the very latest thought of the West and its readiness 
to swallow anything that comes from the lips of traveling 
scholars ‘‘ only great in that strange spell,—a name,’’ whether 
they talk materialistic atheism, Bolshevism, Unitarian Chris- 
tianity—if that be not a contradiction in terms,—or even free 
love! The financial problem of this higher training in the 
homelands is a serious one, and the danger of the student losing 
his grip on spiritual fundamentals in many of the schools of 
the West is not slight; but the money must be found, the 
perils must be risked, rather than that the greatest institution 
in China, the Christian Church, should remain so poorly sup- | 
plied with leaders prepared to meet on a level that ever-iucreas- 
ing company who have themselves had a foreign education, — 
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or that still more numerous company of students, alert, eager, | 
curious, plastic to impressions of good er ill. The utmost 
care should be exercised to select for this foreign study only 
those students who have already demonstrated thorough trust- 
- worthiness, and equal care should be used in selecting the 
schools which they shall attend; but more of this specialized 
training must be provided by the Church if it is ever to ac- 
-complish its whole task, or even to keep from falling hope-— 
lessly out of the race for spiritual leadership in this rapidly 
awakening land. We must have men with this sort of training — 
to fill the chairs in our colleges and theological schools for — 
which the supply of foreigners is so utterly inadequate, —even 
if it were the best sort of supply, which it must not forever 
continue to be. The prospect of such an opportunity as a 
reward for excellence in earlier work would encourage many a 
hesitant candidate for the ministry, not so uncertain as to the | 
‘bigness of the job’’ as with reference to the possibility of full 
| equipment for it; and would raise the standard of scholarship © 
in our schools through the hope of being among the selected 
few. Make our colleges and seminaries as good as we can. We 
may not hope to provide all the advantages of the Western 
outlook and atmosphere, which need not de-orientalize a true 
Chinese, but rather supplement the orient by: the occident and | 
give him a full round world-view of truth and life. | 

Only incidentally can I refer to that great branch of our 
- theme which relates to the present inadequacy of our Christian 
literature to meet the needs of the present time. Non-Christian | 
publishers, and other agencies, are flooding the country, not © 
only with materialistic scientific works, but also with the 
Western atheism of 100 years ago, the Western agnosticism of — 
fifty years ago, and the Western commercialism and communism 
of to-day,—to say nothing of the vigorous attempts to revive | 
the three old ‘‘religions’’ of China, minus many of their 
accretions of superstition and plus a liberal infusion of 
Christian truth. To meet it what have we? A few struggling — 
tract societies, a Christian Literature Society, and a Y.M.C. A. 
press; all crying for more funds and more men, and mean- 
while putting out a small amount of literature, a mere drop iu 
the bucket of the great need. All the China Missions of the | 
Presbyterian Church, North, have just united in the appoint- | 
ment of a Commission to study the situation and contribute to 
— its remedy ; ; but that also is sarees another drop | 
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We should not discuss this theme, even aie briefly, 
without considering the training of men for a lower grade of 
leadership. In no grade is it safe to begin the cultivation of 
‘initiative and resourcefulness’? at any other point than that 
of information, since ignorant initiative is often worse than 
none. Hence it is important that attention should be given to — 
the first interest of man, woman, or child in spiritual things, to 
see to it that these things come—at the first possible moment— 
to assume first place in mind as well as heart. The making of 
out-and-out Christians is the first step in training for Christian 
leadership, whether the work is begun in inquiry class, Sun- 
day school, church, day or boarding school. As this is not 
a matter of a day or a month, the follow-up-work, so badly 
neglected after baptism in many of our churches, is a matter 
of exceeding importance. Doubtless many potential leaders 
have drifted away, or failed of development, because there has — 
_ been no requirement, or opportunity, for further study, no 
demand for or instruction in definite service, after he has been 
received into the Church. Many a Sunday school consists 
almost exclusively of very young children, while their elders 
leave immediately after the morning worship is over, without 
any reason save that the Sunday school is not made attractive, 
and attendance upon a Bible class has not been impressed upon 
them as an essential to Christian life and growth. It is but 
repeating an old piece of advice to say that, in order to make 
the Sunday school attractive and fruitful in Christian nurture, 
it must have, either for itself or in union with others, a 
normal class, or teachers’ meeting, with a really efficient 
inspiring leader, in which the inexperienced volunteer teachers 
of the Sunday school may learn what to teach and how to 
teach it, for many who attempt to teach classes know neither. 
A true leader unconsciously, as well as consciously, trains his 
followers in initiative, and gives them opportunity to prac- 
tise it. | 

To those thus started in the way of leadership, in any 
grade, there may come, either first through personal conviction, 
or through the suggestion of others—never, we hope, as a 
means of livelihood—a strong desire for fuller information and 
guided experience, looking toward the making of Christian 
leadership a definite life-work. Their circumstances may be 
such, on account of advanced age, or deficient early education, 
or lack of means, that they cannot take a full college course, 
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or even go through the lower grades of the modern school. 
The theological college is not for them ; but their evangelistic 


gifts and devotion, their love for fellow-men, are such as to - 


warrant the strong hope of large usefulness in the Church. 
For this sort of men and women have been established, here 


and there throughout China, by single Missions or several in | 


union, various grades of Bible schools or Bible Institutes. 


These, whether for men or women, to be most efficient, should 
be distinctly of one grade each, not a combination of two or | 
three grades, as is too often the case. In our Union School in — 


Peking we have had considerable experience of many combina- 


tions, for example, the attempt to teach Arts’ graduates, Middle © 
School graduates, Primary graduates and graduates of nothing — 
at all, in one class; or the separation of the highest grade with | 


attempt to teach the rest together ; and still other arrangements, 


None of them are as satisfactory as the division into at least — 
three grades taught separately. Thus far we have only attained 
to separation into two grades, the Theological College for Arts’ © 


graduates only, and the Bible Institute for all the rest. The 


determination that the teaching must be made worth while for 
the middle school graduates causes serious hardship to the 
‘* graduates of nothing at all,’’ yet one of the most encouraging ~ 


features of our work in Peking has been the manner in which 


most of these latter have responded to encouragement and — 
grown in ability to master the course. With the exception of — 
English, Greek, and Hebrew, the course in the Bible institute | 
differs but slightly from that in the university school of — 


' theology; and as for our output, in point of effective service 


in the Missions, it challenges comparison with the output of | 


the University. It is not likely to continue to do so, however, © 
unless heroic measures are soon adopted. Instead of three 


classes running at once, with the equivalent of three teachers, — 
we bave one class, and that class, doubtless, mortally weary of | 
hearing one teacher most of the time. There are various 


rumors in the wind, one suggesting the possibility of persuad- | 


ing several other Missions to unite with the present three in 
establishing and staffing a much more adequate school, the 
other reporting a plan for the establishment of two or three 
Theological Schools, of higher and lower grade, in several 


centers in the near future. By all means, if possible, let these 


be Union Institutions. Under whatever auspices the work may 


be conducted, one is firmly convinced by experience that 
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adequate provision must be made, in some way, fora continuous 
supply of these intellectually lower grade—but sometimes 
spiritually higher—grade, leaders, most of whom come to their 
studies after years of evangelistic experience, hungry and 
thirsty for the deeper aud higher things of God’s Word with 
which also to feed the hungry multitude, whose thoughts and © 
customs, joys and sorrows, sins and virtues, they have come to — 
know very intimately. And during their years of instruction 
it is very important that some at least of their teachers should 
be able to lead them in the practical use of the most effective 
methods of social and evangelistic service. : 

With sufficient staff, the offering of a Pecoumiieey Course 
of one, two, or three years, to the men who have had little 
previous educational opportunity, would be an admirable solu- 
tion of the problem of mixed grades. Elementary science, 
| geography, history, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, with 
_ training in the ordinary Chinese text-book style, the acquisition 
of phonetic script, fuller general familiarity with the Bible and 
the simpler Christian evidences, and ability to use a con- 
cordance, would fully fill these years with profit. | 

One must not attempt to deal with the question of further 
training after school days are over. All the great conferences 
have suggested correspondence courses. I have never tried 
them, nor heard much of their success in China. Years ago, 
before we had definitely organized our iustitute, we used to 
gather from forty to eighty of the local evangelists and colpor- 
_teurs for a month of summer school, which was found pro- 
fitable by the Missions. The two Bible institutes in this city 
have more than filled the place of that summer school, though 
it is possible that they have also made a place for another 
summer school of somewhat different sort. A few years ago, 
for two summers, a school for evangelists was held at the 
Western hills, for two or three weeks, but shortage of leaders 
has prevented its continuance. The regular holding of such a 
school might be helpful toward the great end we have in view. 
The China Continuation Committee’s Sub-committee on Theo- 
logical Education has prepared a course of studies supplemen- 
tary to the regular theological course, as well as one to serve 
as a substitute for it. These are suggestive of benefit, though 
it is doubtful if they have come into any large use. ~ 

One has said almost nothing of the training of lay leader- 
ship, and can merely add that it , of vital ee to the 
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Chinese Church that every member be trained to be the most 
efficient possible worker for Christ, in his home, on his farm, 
among his friends, in business, at his trade, everywhere and at 
all times ‘‘adorning the doctrine of God our Savior,’’ and 
making it perfectly evident that he counts all he is and all he > 
has as belonging to Christ, and is ‘‘ seeking first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness.’’ It is doubtful whether there 
can be more effective leadership than that. 

It is of the utmost importance also that we cultivate in the 
hearts of all Christians a true idealism and a radiant optimism, 
which will lay hold both of the command to be ‘‘ perfect as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect,’? and of the promise of power to 
‘*move mountains inf response to unceasing prayer.’’ Strong 
men and women must be aroused to leadership by call to the 
heroism of acrusade. And, inasmuch as it is ‘‘ not by might, 
nor by power, but by God’s Spirit’? that we venture to say 
to all difficulties and oppositions, ‘‘Who art thou, O great 
mountain? Before the Church of Christ thou shalt become 
a plain,’? by no means inappropriate is a recent suggestion 
from an American spiritual leader, that in all our theological 
institutions we should establish a department of prayer, not 
merely to teach a so-called art of public prayer, but still more 
to teach the science and practice of prayer itself as fundamental 
to all effective training in initiative and sense of teste 4 
for leadership. 


_ What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 


| 


The Place (or Value) of Jesus in Modern Times 
LING K’UN 


[INTRODUCTORY Nore. — This article appeared in the 
section called ‘‘The Awakening’’ of the Ming Kuo /Jth Pao 
(& BH FR) on December 27, 28, and 29, last year. The 
purpose of its publication might have been to counteract the 
spreading influence of the custom of Christmas among educated 
Chinese people. The writer of the article evidently used a 
pseudonym as Ling K’un ( # or the root of spirit) indicates. 
All through his arguments he proves himself to be a specimen 
of the intellectual rawness of our time—one of those who attempt 
to build an on pyramid upon its 7 In his er 
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tion of scriptural verses as wet} as in his utter disrepiit or 
ignorance of historical facts, he displays unusual intellectual 
grotesqueness, evident prejudice, a queer combination of tcono- 
clasticism and conformity to the fashionable individualism of the 
‘¢Renaissance,’’? and an innocent misunderstanding of science 
as well as a pernicious misrepresentation of religion. The apex 
of his pyramid is the theory, of course, that Jesus was an 
impostor. But the amazingly tragic thing is that he combats 
deception by a multiplication of lies. | 

Such an article is utterly unworthy of our attention but 
for two very important reasons. First, our foreign missionary 
brotherhood must know what sort of anti-Christian literature 
is being produced and set in circulation. And then, besides — 
‘its unwholescme effect upon non-Christian readers, it has 
produced alarm in the minds of sincere, thoughtful, educated, 
and devout Christians. A friend of mine, who teaches in a_ 
government school and being a Christian used to write for 
traditional theological books to read, wrote me about this 
article and said: ‘‘ Please suggest some easier books on 
religion written by prominent ‘Higher Critics’ that I may 
read them and have my almost bankrupt faith strengthened.’ | 
He is only one of many among Chinese Christians who have 
this deep intellectual trouble. I wonder if he still writes to 
missionary friends for ‘‘orthodox’’ views. I wonder too if — 
dogmatic assertions of faith in creeds on my part will be of 
help to him. He and those in similar condition, spiritually 
and intellectually certainly need sympathy and understanding. 
Whoever is a true follower of Christ, and has more light, | 
should certainly pray throvgh, think through, and feel through 
for the solution of such a religious problem.— —T. 
translator. | | | 


HAVE shen said that 1,920 years ago ight have 
had some value, but he has no foothold in modern times. 


That his sign-board is already broken, goes without 

saying. This came about earlier than Rousseau’s pre- 
diction. Of course, the guardians of Christianity would oppose 
these words ; but I have my observations to record here in spite 
of their beiposition. My observations ought to be published so 
as to furnish my opponents w with material for ae. 
Therefore, I present my analyis briefly as follows: 

(1) At birth Jesus’ mind was poisoned with a lie. This 
lie was the myth of divine birth st by Joseph and accepted 
by Mary to cover up His irregular birth. Thus, in the womb, 
Jesus was poisoned by deception, and He was therefore 
accustomed to declare, ‘‘ The _ of Man came into the 
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world’’ and other lies. To say the truth, even though we 
grant that God is omnipotent, cannot God send His only — 
begotten into the world except through a human womb? Is 
the human womb of more value than God ? | 
| (2) At birth Jesus was given the name Jesus Christ. So 
that the thought of His being the self-constituted Son of God 
became the central idea in His education to the end of His life. 
_ He thought of Himself as being God’s son who had supreme 
authority that raised Him above all meu and the King of Judah 
to the place of the King of kings, and that He was therefore 
entitled to the obedience of all men. Such a thought reveals the 
background that led Him to abandon His carpenter’s trade and 
shows the source of His absolutism. That is why He maintains 
the air of ‘‘ His majesty’ toward all classes of people. In the 


_, New Testament He is quoted as saying, ‘‘ The Son of Man has 


authority ou earth to forgive sins.’? (Matt. 9:6.) ‘‘If any 
man would come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me.’’ (Mark 8:34.) ‘‘ Yet a little while 
is the light among you. Walk while ye have the light that 
darkness overtake you not.” (John 12:35. The original is not 
an exact quotation.) Such and similar sayings are very numer- 

ous in the New Testament. Compare ‘‘Get thee hence, | 
_Satan,’’ and the monarchial expressions like, ‘‘stand up,’’ - 
‘Srelieved from audience,’’ &, and what difference 
do we find? ‘‘Only I can forgive sins ; nobody else has the 
authority to forgive sins,’’ and similar expressions are closely 
akin to the emperor’s right to mete out pardon. ‘* Depend on 
me, follow me till death, and think not on other things ”’ are 
words that only a despot can utter to bid his servants to pledge 
their loyalty to him. ‘‘Iam the light ; without me there is no 
light’? can easily be converted into ‘‘I am the state; without 
me there can only be confusion in the state.” Alas! Such 
autocratic sayings are ‘‘laws of gold and rules of jade’’ to 
those who are enticed by Jesus. What a sign of Jesus’ autocra- 
tic authority over men ! 

(3) Since Jesus’ philosophy of life is colored with absolut- 
ism, He naturally would compel men to obey Him and prohibit 
them from opposing Him. Listen to what Hesays: ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake.’’ 
(Matt. 5:11.) A statement like this reveals the fact that Jesus 
was trying to avoid the difficulty of His followers’ revolt against 
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Him by hedging them in with promises. What is this if it is 
not an attempt to compel obedience? ‘ Verily, verily I say 
unto you, If a man keep my word, he shall never see death.” 
(Jobn 8:51.) In other words, the idea is: ‘* Whoever follows 
me has life, and whoever opposes me must die.” Alas, I think | 
there is nothing more powerful than these words in suppressing 
human liberty and imprisoning the human will. This type 
of supreme autocracy so impressed itself upon the human mind 
that it drove men even to martyrdom. The death rate for 
unworthy causes consequently increases; and the psychical 
habit of letting the weak be the meat of the strong is fostered. 
(4) The teachings of Jesus on sacrifice are partial and 
untrue. He says: ‘He that loveth his life loseth it ; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life ‘eternal. 
If any man serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be: if any man serve me, him will 
the Father honor.” os 12:25, Not to love one’s life but © 
to sacrifice it, fixing one’s mind upon its object, is certainly a 
proper attitude one should take toward life. But if the aim of 
self-sacrifice is the keeping of one’s life unto life eternal, can it . 
be counted sacrifice? If such sacrifice i is not partial, then what 
isit? Toserve Him—Jesus—is supreme sacrifice. Then it is 
sacrifice for an individual, and not sacrifice for the welfare and 
the future of humanity. How conceited He was that He wanted 
all men to serve Him in self-sacrifice ! Such teachings are the 
cause of the sin of many men who feed preachers that eat with- 
out laboring for food, on the money that they can only secure 
with blood and sweat. Alas! Jesus uses “ not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister’’ as a slogan to deceive men into sacri- 
ficing themselves for Him! With regard to Jesus Himself, can 
His crucifixion be considered as true sacrifice ? Was He really 
- willing to sacrifice Himself for mn ? Did He really sacrifice 
Himself for the salvation of man? Probably not! Probably 
that was the same kind of deception that He inherited from 
His mother’s womb! Just listen to Him as He is about to 
die; He says: ‘*My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Matt: 27:46.) Evidently this is a manifestation 
of His unwillingness to die! .To say the ttuth, His sacrifice 
was imposed upon Him by the idea of the ‘‘ King of kings.”’ 
Before He succeeded in becoming a king, trouble had come. 
Yet while at the point of death He still claimed that He was 
the Son of God. (In fact He knew that He was not really the 
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Son of God, but He continued to assert His claims so that He 
might strengthen His disciples’ faith in Him.) Can we look 
at Jesus’ sacrifice without scepticism ? We cannot ; we cannot ! 
(5) More laughable is Jesus’ teaching concerning faith. 
Faith according to Him, is nothing else than to follow Him. 
Whatever may happen, following Him is faith. From the 
nature of the case, religious azt#hk is compulsory, mystical, 
illogical, and is the first. step into religion just like the faith 
which a hypnotiser demands from his victim before he can 
operate. Of course, when Jesus planted the banner ofa holy 
man of religion, he must require blind faith. Five loaves and 
two fishes were more than sufficient to feed five thousand 
human, beings. (Matt. 14: 17-21.) Men must have faith to 
look on such sleight-of-hand things as realities. Traditional 
authority, like that we read in ‘‘The Story of — 
eh 4B)’’ —how terrible it is! 
(6) Believers in Jesus hold up His doctrine of love as 
a golden sign-board, but we must investigate what His teachings 
about love really are. Jesus.says: ‘‘ Be ye merciful even as 
your Father is merciful . .. . Release, and ye shall be released : 
give and it shall be given unte you.’? (Luke 6: 36, 37.) The 
mercy that Jesus taught, thus, was that which had its aim 
in directly manifesting the mercy of the Heavenly Father and 
indirectly displaying Jesus’ own mercy. When Jesus says, 
‘‘ forgive,’’ ‘*give,’? He means that one should first calculate 
the measure of the other man’s capacity of forgiveness and giving 
towards himself and then in accordance with that measure one 
should forgive and give in return. So! He is a truly great 
exponent of love! Furthermore, even if He really taught men 
to love, His purpose was still to secure fame directly for God and 
indirectly for Himself through the love He taught men to have. 
Such love,—what love? He says again: ‘‘I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also.... Love your enemies and pray for them that 
porn you that ye may be the son of your Father who is in 
heaven.” (Matt. 5 :39-45.) In this statement there does seem to 
_ appear a thought of love and a spirit of mutual helpfulness. But 
the last point shows its weakness. What He wanted men to do 
was merely to display God’s goodness so that men might believe 
God and His works. According to Him, therefore, the teaching 
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points to His desire that in the of God's His own 
love and His own divine sonship might be made evident! Is 
_ this true love? Even if we assume that Jesus taught such a 
doctrine of love out of a sincere heart, we can still see the 
lack of agreement between His word and conduct. | Says the 
New Testament: ‘ Now in the morning as he returned tothe | 
city, he hungered. And seeiug a fig tree by the wayside, He 
came to it and found nothing thereon, but leaves only ; and He 
saith unto it, Let there be no fruit from thee henceforward 
forever.’’ (Matt. 21: 18, 19.) This shows that when Jesus | 
was hungry, and fully expected to eat the fruit of the tree, and 
was disappointed at finding His expectation not realized, He 
cursed the tree. Jesus talked love with His mouth, but in 
conduct He forgot to love when He found or met hat which 
could not benefit Him. | : 

(7) Jesus’ teaching with regard to service is quite similar 
to his doctrine of sacrifice. In a nutshell, ‘c contains : (1) the 
thought that one fixes on the object of service as its price ; (2) 
the idea that it must manifest his own authority and grace; 
and (3) the suggestion that it is that which he uses to compel 
men to believe in him. (See (4).) 

(8) Jesus says: ‘* If ye abide in my word, ye are truly my 
disciples; ye shall know the truth, and the truth will set you 
free.’? (John 8: 31, 32.) Again he says: ‘‘I am the light 
of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in the 
darkness but shall have the light of life!’’ (John 8: 12.) 
These words are aimed at making clear Jesus’ conceptions of 
freedom and truth. They may be analvzed into the following 
elements: (1) He gives man freedom ; (2) He imparts truth to 
man ; and (3) those who believe in Him will obtain freedom and 
truth. Ah! Freedom can be given and received! Truth can 
_ be secured through belief in an individual! If such arbitrary — 

utterances could find their way out of His mouth, was He then fit 
to discourse on truth ? on freedom? ‘To say the truth, Jesus’ 
giving of freedom is only His "H of robbing man of his — 


freedom, in a disguised manner. ‘The truth He taught was 
His own truth, not the kind of truth we can find in. the 
universe. His words could easily, deceive His disciples; they 
are fit only for people who lived a thousand and nine hundred 
years ago. What use have such words in a time when 
‘‘material science’ has truth for us (Hy 
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(9) Did Jesus teach equality? Many people think that 
because he chose disciples from fishermen and associated with 
publicans, he proved that he taught the equality of men. 
However, this conduct on the part of Jesus was entirely based 
upon the background of His life, and cannot be taken to be the 
evidence of His conception of equality at all. Did Jesus not 
say, ‘Let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican ?”’ 
Did He not use ‘the idea of the son of a king dividing money 
to his servants’’ to teach a parable? These are the true proofs 
that He neither taught equality nor possessed any idea of it. 
He had coiled His whole body with the colors of the Son of God 
and the King of kings, and naturally He would not and could 
not truly talk about equality. To say the truth, to find equality 
in religion is an impossibility. Religion necessarily demands 
faith and postulates an omnipotent God to be the ruler of man, 
who can clearly require a strict class system and fetters accruing 
thereto. Where in religion can equality be found? Where the 
equality of freedom? 

(10) Those who embrace Christianity to-day all attribute 
progress to Jesus as if it were His achievement. In fact, 
progress or retrogression results only from the struggle for 
existence, the co-operation among peoples, and the process 
of nature. To progress Jesus has not made much contribution. 
If we take a step forward we may say that if Jesus’ teachings 
were strictly followed, the world would not only have not made 
any progress but would have turned back in itscourse. Just 
think that if we pray every day and say, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread’’ (Matt. 6: 11-13), not knowing that our drink 
and food came only as result of the farmer’s spade and drops of 
blood, and thus become a class of rice worms, diligent to eat 
and lazy to. work, talking about empty things, shall we not 
form evil habits that would certainly retard the progress ¥ we 
desire? In this twentieth century, there are many preachers, 
who being poisoned in thought, are really human parasites. 
There are numerous man-cheating and ghost-deceiving words 
that filled the mouth of Jesus, telling men how Lazarus was 
raised from the dead (John 11), or how blind folks regained 
sight. (John 9: 1-17.) Such ideas have been driven into the 
minds of certain classes of peoples so that they can think of 
nothing else day after day except Jesus, believing that when 
Jesus comes, they will have everything they desire. Then 
in addition to these ideas, they expect the coming again 
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of Jesus and such a belief is so deeply implanted in their hearts 
that they can, all the more, think about nothing beside Jesus. 
From ancient times the influence of such ideas has come down 
to the present time. Is it becatise of this that it can be said to 
have achieved progress ? Can we believe that the five loaves and 
two fishes that fed five thousand people or that the incantations 
of the heavenly priest Chang (3% K fi) have really promoted 
progress? Again Jesus says: ‘* Therefore, I say unto -you, 
Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. For the life is more than 
the food, and the body than the raiment. Consider the ravens 
that they sow not, neither reap ; which have no store-chamber 
nor barn; and God feedeth them : of how much more value are 
ye than the birds! And which of you by being anxious can 
add a cubit unto the measure of his life? If then ye are not 
able to do even that which is the least, why are ye anxious 
concerning the rest?..... And seek not ye what ye shall 
eat, and what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. 

For all these things do the nations of the world seek after: but 
your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. Yet 
seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall be added unto 
you.’’ (Luke 12: 22-31.) Indeed, the heavenly Father must 
have great authority! We are his slaves, and need not be 
anxious about food and drink, as we are more valuable than 
birds. Life is indeed more valuable than food and drink, but 
it cannot be maintained save by means of food and drink, and 
a few words of prayer do not get us nearer to the desired end. 
If men imitate ravens that neither sow nor reap, they will not 
only be unable to sustain life, but will, as a natural result, 

lose their manhood. Just try to think what we shall eat and 
drink and pass our days with if we would really stop sowing 
and reaping. A conception of life like this can only be realized 
‘in a world where there are no other persons besides Jesus and 
His twelve disciples. People who act upon these words would 
be like those ‘‘ fishing in a forest 1)» I say this not because I 
approve of having barns and storehouses, but because I believe 
that man ought to secure food by means of hard labor. The 
phrase ‘‘be not anxious’’ is an iron proof that such teaching 
is a hindrance to progress! ‘‘The nations of. the world”? (or 
Gentiles) are not Jews. Jesus saves men; he saves the Jews 
only. Jesus preaches only to Jews, and if Jesus teaches the Jews 
to drink the north-western winds, his teaching must be under- 
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stood to be exclusively for the Jews. Hence, such doctrine 
we Gentiles need not listen to and must not follow! But still, 
mankind is mankind, and whatever hinders the progress of 
mankind concerns us, and so I feel compelled to say these few 
words. O man! if you want civilization, if you want progress, 
you must distinguish yourself from birds and beasts by hard 
labor! You must have self-development! You can not depend 
upon a few words of prayer! You must set aside those who 
deceive you as back numbers and not give them any more heed, | 
In fine, if we criticize Jesus’ word and deed in the light of | 
modern times, we can but find their value to be wz. Why? 
The reasons are as follows: (1) In His time, Jesus, on 
account of the pressure of environment, opposed it with the 
claim that He was the son of God, thus showing men that they — 
must not be subjugated by their fellow men. His teaching 
was here colored with a revolutionary spirit. (2) The use of — 
the title the Son of God as a means of securing believers, must 
have been a current method of preaching. (3) In the midst of 
numerous religious sects, the one that desires to plant firmly. its 
own standard, cannot but employ such teachings so as to- 
compel men to believe and thus show its authority. ‘This 
might be a proper policy for preachers of that day. (4) At 
that time people only knew how to observe external forms, — 
being ignorant of the value of individuality. In creating a 
second law of obedience out of old customs, Jesus might have 
contributed to the development of individualism. (5) People > 
of those days knew only partial sacrifice. (6) The demand 
of faith was also a religious policy. (7) It was not easy to 
teach universal love to the Jews at that time, because the Jews 
were exceedingly superstitious and thought that disobedience 
to God and His laws wasa sin. So he had to call forth a God 
and a new law to help him. (8) The people of those days 
were very selfish, and if the doctrine of unconditional sacrifice 
were taught, nobody would have rallied to that standard and 
render service. (9) The deeply slavish’ Jews did not under-— 
_ stand what freedom meant. Jesus might have desired to edu- 
cate them in the meaning of freedom, but he“made a mistake 
consequently the result was something like ‘‘swhbstituting 
plums for peaches.’’ (10) Inequality was the demand of the 
time. (11) ‘*Be not anxious for your life’’ as Jesus’ philo- 
sophy uf life might be a proper antidote to the Jewish national 
sickness; but it was so mysterious that it increased the 
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laziness already existing among the Jews. The destruction of 
the Jewish nation might be attributed to the crystallization of 
_ such a doctrine as its cause. (12) Jesus’ repetition that he was 
going to meet death, then to. come back again as king, might 
be a way of his — to make in their 
work. 

The above statements only point out some of the values of 
Jesus’ teachings to that time, that is, one thousand and nine 
hundred years ago. People are now surely very different from 
those who lived one thousand and nine hundred years ago. 
Things that were adapted to early conditions are not suited to 
our times ; and things that had value then, have no value now. 
Also religion, politics, literature, institutions, art, agriculture, - 
industry, whether in Europe, Asia, or America; Jesus, Aristo- 
tle, Plato, Gautama, Confucius, Mencius,—all must uncergo 
a process of rising and falling. Just think that in early 
days, uobody had even heard of ‘‘constitutional mouarcliy,’’ 
‘‘democracy.’’ But now, even these things have become 
old monuments. Why, then, should men declare to us in 
this age a religion that is two thousand years old? Why 
should they call on us to worship the founder of a religion 
who lived two thousand years ago? The worship of man is 


really ‘‘the essence of idolatry.’”’ Who has the right to — 


be worshipped ? Who must worship auybody ? Even when 
a man pledges his loyalty to a cause or principle, he must 
carefully investigate into its nature before he takes the step 
lest he commit ‘‘the mistake of the age’? and fall into belief 
in a religion that is two thousand years old! ‘To say the truth, 
religion is a product of the days of royal prerogatives and 
myths and is utterly unworthy of existence to-day! When 
religion itself is bankrupt, can the founder of a religion still 
retain his worth and remain unchanged in influence and power? 
A few words more : Jesus can be called a religious reformer. 
Such a place I acknowledge that He occupied in ancient 
history. His view of life and His conduct, to us, are only — 
material for historical research. We dare not honor Him with 
such titles as holy man, the ‘‘ Saviour of the World’? dnd ‘‘ the 
Son of God,’’ nor do we know what ‘‘the Saviour of the 
World’? and ‘‘the Son of God”? mean, 
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Reconstruction of Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion in India and the United States 
with Its Suggestions for China 
T. H. P. SAILER 
(Continued from Page 112, February, 1927.) 


S to work for the B.A. degree, it is proposed that Calcutta 
University, which has hitherto offered independent — 
tA instruction only for postgraduate work and has permitted 
each affiliated college to pursue its own course without | 

regard to the rest, should bring abont a new synthesis of the 
colleges in the interest of efficiency and economy of effort. The 
University should undertake to provide a large lecture hall, 
an adequate library, supplementary courses, and laboratories, 
It should support a number of university professors and in 
addition aid in supplying the salaries of professors in colleges 
appointed to do a certain amount of university work. The 
opportunities for students would thus be greatly increased and 
duplication of courses by colleges would be unnecessary. Each 
college would have some instructors who did no outside work, 
but the strongest men on its staff would give lectures open to 
the entire university. The B.A. course would be lengthened to 
three years, with different provision for pass and honors students. 
At present the attainments of B.A. graduates are so unsatisfac- 
tory that men who desire real university work take two years 
more for an M.A., which is not ordinarily secured before the 
age of twenty-four or twenty-five. The new scheme would 
lower the age of the present matriculation examination and by 
introducing university standards above the intermediate colleges 
would enable oa to gain by the time they were twenty-one or 
twenty-two a B.A. degree of a much better quality than 
formerly. Honors students who desire an M.A. in addition 
could then. obtain it iu one more year, while pass students 
would need two years. The work of the former would be more 
closely co-ordinated by some special aim or interest, and would 
_ be more independent in its methods. ‘The Oxford system of 
tutorial guidance, which at its best is one of the great 
contributions that has been made to education, is recommended 
for ali students as of the utmost importance. Fewer lectures 
are to be required and more aid given in selecting them and 
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supplementing them by reading dud conference. Deachen are 
to be given more time for research and should introduce their 
students to the spirit and methods of research, even though 
‘nothing in the way of actual discovery is expected, While Dr, 
Sadler wishes to draw the line between secondary and university 
work, he would not separate B.A. students from postgraduates, 
but would have university lectures and instruction open to both. 
In particular, in connection with the training of teachers (Vol. 


Vy, p. 73), he speaks of the value of contact with investigations 


along correlated lines for students of education. | 

The rural colleges will naturally be unable to share many 
of the advantages of this proposed consolidation. Most of them 
will need to become intermediate colleges doing a better quality 
of work than formerly. A few at selected centers may be able 
to prepare up to the pass standards of the university, and for 
these a special board is to be created. Finally, those which are 
able to develop independent strength and offer honors courses 
may become university colleges with greater academic autonomy. 
While the way is thus left open to aspiration, there is cold 
coinfort for those who desire inna and credit in ee of 
performance. | 

The intricate subject of university organization is discussed 
at some length, and many improvements suggested in the way 
of flexibility and efficiency. A large and widely representative | 
board of ultimate control is recommended, an executive council 
for financial and legislative matters, and an academic council 
composed mainly of teachers for more purely educational 
questions. In connection with higher types of vocational 
education it is pointed out that, on the one hand, the offer 
of a university degree may lead men into new pursuits and, 
on the other, that where there is insufficient employment such 
a degree may prove to be a blind alley, fitting for nothing else. 

As to the higher education of women, the big problem 
created by the seclusion of high classes of Indian women is 
recognized. This makes it necessary to avoid so progressive a 
_ type of Western education for women that the purdah class will 
be hopelessly isolated. In general it is recommended that for 
the present the line between intermediate and B.A. work be not 
drawn in women’s colleges, and that a special board oe con- 
stituted to consider the whole question. 

The first five volumes of the Calcutta University Report 
contain about two thousand pages of the most stimulating 
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- discussion, and should be carefully studied by all missionaries 
who have to do constructive thinking on university policies. 

_ What are the lessons of all this for missionary education? 
Missionary colleges have been subject to many influences similar 
to those in India and America. They haye been promoted by 
independent agencies with denominational rather thau territorial 


constituencies prominent in view, and in consequence are not 


always most strategically located. Their sense of obligation to 
the denominations they represent has sometimes led to attempt- 
ing too many and too advanced courses instead of consolidating 


or co-operating with other institutions. Their lack of funds 
and adequate staff has made it hard for them to live up to their 
ideals, and in some cases caused the ideals themselves to become 


obscure. As one president of a missionary college remarked to 


the writer, ‘‘We have so many things to do that we have no 


time to do any of them well.’’ 

Finally, many colleges have deliberately copied the Ameri- 
can system because they have imagined it to be the last word 
in education, because they wish incorporation under the laws of 
some American state, or, in the words of another missionary 
president, ‘‘ because we do not know what else todo.’’ Recently 


a number of missionary institutions in China have decided to 


adopt the Chinese Government system, which is modelled on 
that of Japan, with a six year university course divided between 


three years of preparatory study and three years of more 


specialized work. This in some respects follows the Sadler 


proposals. The following general recommendations are sug- 


gested for missionary institutions : 


1, The breaks in any educational system should be located — 


in accordance with the individual needs of that system, and not 


copied hastily from those of another country. The American 


college course is only one of many possible arrangements of 
higher study; it is considered by students of comparative 
education not to be one of the best ; it indicates some marked | 
tendencies towards reconstruction. It has tkerefore the less 
claim to imitation than that of several other countries. In 
particular, it seems to have made a mistake in standardizing to 
such an extent the A.B. course of four years beyond the high | 


school. A number of missionary institutions at present trying 


to maintain this level, would probably do well to become junior | 


colleges, sending their graduates to a very few universities for 
further study. The arguments of the Sadler Report and the 
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United States bulletin eg on this: point should oe: carefully 
‘The amount of training | Sor any stiident will 

oii in different localities, stages of development, ‘and with 
different individuals, A region may have such small place for 
highly specialized men that there is no excuse for attempting to 
train them on the spot. In many ‘instances they. had’ best be 
sent abroad. In’this way we can supply research men and 
advanced instructors and experts wheu only a few can find 
support. In general a good rule to follow is that training should 
adjust itself to a fair amount of present or clearly prospective 
demand, and close witha year or more of work specialized to this 
end. The available openings and the abilities of individuals to 
take advantage of them will then determine the amount of 
preparatory education which is practicable. It is easy to argue 
that the Chinese youth, for instance, needs a longer secondary 
course than the American. He has far more difficult symbols 
to master; he must early spend much time on a foreign language, 
and may even have to use it as a medium of instruction; his past 
experience provides a poor foundation on which to build his 
studies; and he must keep in touch with two widely contrasted 
civilizations. But, however much liberal education may be 
theoretically desirable, we are confronted by economic necessities 
which forbid an.indefinite amount of culture. In so far as we are 
able to foresee destinations, we should furnish some specific train- 
ing for them. We can protect ourselves against the danger of mere 
utilitarianism by laying emphasis all along, and especially in 
our professional schools, on ideals of service. This may mean 
that even as early as in higher primary school, like the Philippine 
system, we may introduce certain types of vocational work; that — 
our middle schools will offer differentiated courses according to 
local needs; and that our junior colleges will specialize, 
' although, of course, in addition to general studies. Careful — 
vocational guidance may ‘be necessary in order to enable our 
students to choose among these opportunities to best advantage. 
3. None of this will amount to much unless it is 
accompanied with steady improvement in quality of work at all 
stages, Dr. Sadler, as has been noted, thinks that the proposed 
intermediate colleges will have a good effect on the whole 
secondary system. ‘The practical supervision that he recom- 
mends for university work is worthy of the most careful 
consideration. There may be cases where missionary institutions 
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Looking north at the junction of the new Maloos running north 
and south and east and west.. The new Treasury 
- Buildings stand at the end of the street, 


Looking west through what was at the beginning of the year 
the old East Gate. Gardens of the Assembly Hall 
ws) in the foreground on the right. 
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Students cultivating cotton with a wheelbarrow cultivator 
especially devised for Chinese conditions. 


Students hoeing cotton in summer of 19) oon Nanking University Farm. 
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would do well to utilize government universities for certain 
courses of lectures, supplementing with personal conferences 
after the manner of the Oxford dons, and thus exerting a closer 
influence.than is‘possible from the lecture platform. 

4. Finally, the mere. breaking of some. of our. present 
connections will not: be sufficient unless it is followed by. the 
most effective consolidation. . From the standpoint of educational — 
administration, some of the present duplication of work on the 
mission, field is quite unjustified. Too many ‘missionary 
stitutions are. undertaking university grade work. - Students of 
this. grade should be expected to travel and ‘should be con- 
centrated in as few. centers as possible. - Otherwise, we. may 
have only pseudo-university work which will. soon contrast 
unfavorably with that of the great government. universities; 
The logical thing to do in India would probably be to unite at _ 
ouce in one strong, Christian university with our: present — 
institutions affiliated with it as junior colleges. 

Left to ourselves, we become accustomed to our present | 
anomalies of duplication. Like every other system of education, — 
the missionary educational work ought to be periodically — 
surveyed by friends of the missionary enterprise, representing © 
wide and disinterested outlooks, Meanwhile, studies such as | 
those which have been state above will help. us to survey 
ourselves. 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 
NUMBER 2. THE LIFE SEEKERS. 


rushed along a narrow street in: a crowd of. excited 
natives one afternoon to see what the trouble was at the | 
other end of. .the .street.. We found out. It. was 
horrible. Being a foreigner I was: allowed. to enter a 
courtyard where. several ‘buildings were still smouldering from 
the fire. In one central room, the roof of which had collapsed, — 
I saw the burned bodies of several people, meu, women, and © 
little children. I discovered that their bodies were not only 
burned but were horribly mutilated. Arms, hands, and feet — 
were cut off and heads lay about in ghastly confusion. They | 
had been butchered, then burned. In another room a group 
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of men were raking through the debris. Rolls of silk were 
tumbled about, gaudy colors and glorious textures. Bags of 
wheat and rice were broken open and their precious contents 
scattered for the curious to trample under their feet. Coins — 
were picked up by the salvage crew and thrown carelessly into 
a half-filled basket. It wasa picture of the utter defeat of life, — 
physical, spiritual, and material. It was Cngusting, but pathe- 
tic in the extreme. a 

Outside I learned the Silaiatiton. The dead, about 
thirty-five, were a part of a religious body, who had gathered to 
worship the queen of heaven.. She was going to ascend on a 
certain day and take them with her. Fanatical as they natur- 
ally were, they resented police interference. Who wouldn’t ? 
Imagine just as you were getting ready to go to heaven having 
a policeman pluck your sleeve and protest against your proposed 
trip. Going to heaven is an inalienable personal privilege. 
They killed two policemen and threw their bodies over the 
wall. Other policemen did The trip indefinitely 
postponed. 

_ Qne way of getting wrong dens out of people is by cutting 
off their heads. That is an effective way, but its results are 
limited, Of benefit it has little, if any, Another way, atid a 
better one, is to put proper ideas into people. 'Thesé poor 
people were seeking life, eternal life. Eternal life no more 
consists of wheat, rice, silks, and coins than does temporal life. 
This is life eternal, to know Him. . He has come that they 
might have life, and have it abundantly. Abundant eternal. 
life means having it zow as well as hereafter. Eternity 
doesn’t begin with death, It doesn’t begin with anything, 
It always was. And when we know Him, we begin eterna! 
life right away. 

These poor people didn’t know that because they didn’t 
know Him. They were trying hard, but they were on the 
wrong track, That track didn't lead them to eternal life ; it 
led them to a terrible death. | 

-** How shall they call on Him in whom they have not 
believed, and how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
..... How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 


gospel of peace and bring glad tidings of good things! ’’ 
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Devotee of 


WILLIAM REMFRY HUNT 


IW] itinerating in the northern district of Anhwei 
W Province, it was my privilege to witness an iustance of 

remarkable devotion to Buddhism. A Buddhist devotee, 

travel-stained, footsore, and wearied—a would-be 
hermit priest of more than fifty summers—was traveling 
alone on a mission to Taishan, the high sacred mountain in 
the province of Shautung, to draw from its unpolluted foun- 
tains his cup of longed-for ambrosia. He was in search of 
immortality, and was asking, as men in all times and in all 


| climes have asked, 


‘* Is there a bright home sky-ward 
Where nought that blooms shall die ?”’ 


One of the strangest things about the old rugged pilgrim 
was his patriarchal and dignified bearing. He might have 
passed for an incarnation of Gautama. He paid scant attention 
_ to my salutation, for new and whitening horizons, shrouded to 
my western psychological conceptions, were luminous to him, — 
‘‘The vows | | 

Of heaven were on his heart ; nor would he stay 

To chance his hope on other creeds, o1 play 

‘With shadows—to the end.”’ | 

In his hand he carried a miniature table, holding an 
incense urn. Around his neck, and over his loosely folded 
gown, wete beads and ‘seals of secret religious significance. 
On folded scroll he holds the gatha of prayer-book use. With 
dignified step he moves one, two, three, four, five, six paces, 
and then makes a most reverential prostration. He may be 
passing the peaceful repose of departed spirits. This was to be 
repeated each step of the pilgrimage, six steps and a prostra- 
tion, for the thousand-mile tour of an atonement pilgrimage. 
If patience is genius, he wins. 

At stated periods and in keeping with the prescribed ritual 
of the craft; O sancta simplicittas/ the prostrations were 
longer and the prayers more fervent. Incense was lit and kept 
burning. The winds were whistling through the passes, like 
anthems’ roll. It is impossible for me to leave the scene. He 
was chanting his weird litanies to Ti Tsang—Earth’s Hidden 
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King. As he rose from one of these bowings, I politely 
repeated my salutation ; and, gaining his confidence by reference 
to the fact that Azs religion and mine were not native to China, 
my point of contact responded to chords in his heart; it was 
entente cordiale, and we were soon engaged in conversation, 
the writer manceuvring like an artist, debater, and theologian, 
all in one, in the rich colloquials of the Chinese language. 

My pilgrim was no hypocrite and was making the great 
adventure in all sincerity, and who would dare to sit in judg- 
ment against his deluded devotion. He believed not so much 
in idols as in the pursuit of truth. 

This aged man of Asia and the Christian missionary at 
least credited each other with sincerity. He said he must — 
have audience with the gods. He told me that his atonement 
pilgrimage task of thus slowly measuring ‘‘ worship steps’? for 
three years, through cold and heat, sunshine and storm, from 
sunrise to sunset, until the sacred mountain in the eastern hills 
was reached, would secure to him a high rank in the Buddhist 
fraternity, and a place in the shining ranks of the immortals. 
The god he seeks in audience might be a meta morphosis of the 
Goddess of Mercy. With the utmost delicacy, and with the 
winged prayer to God for guidance and wisdom, we spoke to 
him in the language of his own soul-life on the compassionate 
love of God, of the great quest of the heart for peace, of the 
fact of the atonement and of man’s need for salvation. : 

Sometimes our hopes were almost raised that he might 
‘‘turn again and believe,’’—and it would have been worth a 
lifetime to have won him; but he was clinging with tenacious 
pride to the rites, symbols, and traditions of the fathers. But 
my pilgrim set his face toward the Elysian fields and away off 
for the sacred mountain ‘‘ where the fathers worshipped ’’—and, 
to that purpose, and with a persistency and consecration that 
would put to shame so much of our nominal Christian endeavor, 
this heathen devotee pressed forward, allured by the fantastic 
will-o’-the-wisp lights of pagan creation. 
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Notes and Queries 


What is being done now to stop the import 
of opium into China? 


O opium can be legally imported into China, and the 
Customs returns no longer report imports of opium, 


The importation of opium is permitted at Hongkong 
and Macao. For Hongkong the limits are 540 chests for 
local consumption, and 120 chests for export, Jer annum, For 
Macao, 260 chests for local consumption, 240 chests for export, 
For 1919 the exports to Hongkong and re-exports to Macao 
were, Government Account, 540 chests; Privately, 469 chests ;_ 
Re-export to Macao, 469 chests. Hongkong can hardly use 540 
chests locally, nor Macao 260 chests, and the belief is that much 
of this opium is smugyled into China, Burmese opium is 
smuggled into China extensively, and in reply to remonstrances 
the government answer is that the opium is grown by the hill | 
tribes, and: nothing short of a strong military | can 
prevent it, | 
The Japanese have an opium monopoly at Teleaniin and 
the Kuantung Leased ‘Territory, but have informed the 
International Anti-Opium Association, Peking, and later the 
British Government, that this monopoly will be abolished at 
the end of the present fiscal year, March 31st, 1921. <A large 
amount of opium is undoubtedly smuggled into China, and. in 
spite of frequent seizures made by the Customs the smuggling 
continues, and the Chinese Government seems quite unable to 


cope with it. 
| A.’ S. 


What are the prospects for getting out a Chinese 
Bible which translates instead of transliterates _ 
the English version ?. 


This question is a somewhat difficult one. First of all, I. 
should say that the present Mandarin Version is not atrans- _ 
literation but a translation which follows very closely the ~ 
Original text. 4 close translation has been the goal towards 
which all translators have worked during the past generation. | 
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_ But if more expansive translations are iiaaitel for they can 
be found in the Wenli Versions. You can begin with the 
Delegates Version, which is so much of a free translation as to 
be criticized for being a paraphrase rather than a translation ; 
and you can find the same features in more or less degree in 
versions like the Bridgman and Culbertson and Dr, J ohn’s and 
others. 

There are some colloquial versions like the Amoy and 
Swatow New Testaments that are translations from the original, 
but they are almost meticulous in their fidelity to the Greek. 

I do not know who makes this enquiry but at present 
there is no thought of promoting fresh translations so far 
as I am aware, Perhaps, if one knew what was in the > 
mind of the writer of the enquiry it would be possible to say 
something further ; but I cannot agree with the idea that the 
present versions of the Scriptures are merely transliterations of 
the English version. I think that conception must spring 


from*unfamiliarity with the versions that are so popular. 


| G. H. BONDFIELD. 


4 


When one is friendly with an official, may a word 
be spoken to him in a case of what seems to © 
be wrong done to a church member P 


This apparently simple question opens up one of the 
gravest of problems, from the reign of the Emperor Kang Usi 
(ending 1722), on to the seizure pe Kiaochow and all that has — 
followed that event. 

‘What more natural than that, being an educated gentleman 
on whom devolve various church decisions, one should cultivate 
a mild acquaintance with the gentleman-in-chief of the region, 
on whom devolves the decision of all public law-cases ?”’? Yet 
even such an acquaintance may not be devoid of danger in 
some parts of the country, ‘He has influence in the yamen !”’ | 
becomes the hue and cry, bringing many apparently earnest 
enquirers, who will make a ruinous heap of the Church (as far 
as reputation and spiritual influence go) in twenty years’ time. 

‘*But when one is convinced of A’s innocence, and that 
he is suffering wrong at the hands of B, may no word be 
spoken in his behalf so as to restore the balance of Justice ?”’ 
The answer may be given in an illustration of Augustine 
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Birrell. He was in a fast train from Bath to London. A 
 fellow-passenger expressed his delight at the high speed at 
which they were travelling,—over 60 miles an hour. But 
when the train rushed past Swindon (where nearly every train 
stops, and where that passenger had most urgent business), his 
remarks assumed another tone. 

The whole problem is like unto the great Temperance 
Question. Many have become besotted drunkards, who were 
sure in their own minds they would be moderate drinkers to 
the end of their days. On the subject before us, some societies 
in China have for years had on their regulations a Prohibition 
Bill. One or two which have not had anything of the sort, 
have a name for oppressors of the poor and needy, which 
effectually keeps away from them a man of conscience and 
Truth-seeking. 

A piece of literature, which ought to be studied by every 
newly arrived missionary in China, is to be found in Boulger’s 
Short History of China, pp. 1 56-7, where the Emperor Yung 
_ Chéng (successor to Kang Hsi, in the year 1723) called certain 
Jesuit Fathers to him, and in a carefully prepared Mandarin 
speech, which he read out, laid the whole case before them. 

One question may be put: ‘Does the enquirer live in a 
-city-centre or in an entirely rural region ?’’ Ifthe former, a 
word in season may be spoken without much danger. If the 
latter, where old clan-quarrels are rife—Jeware! The animosity 
of Clan B will assuredly follow all such well-meant overtures. 
Another natural question will be: ‘‘ How long has the 
_ enquirer’been in China, and are he and his friends possessed of 
a keen detective faculty or not ?” 

In any case, no foreign authority (4 HE) must be 
introduced. For that is the most hateful phrase in the whole 
Chinese lexicon ; and has been responsible for all the fatal riots 
from the Tientsin massacre of 1870, on to the great Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 


/ W. ARTHUR CoRNABY, 
(35 years in China). 
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Why Do Only Christians Sing Hymns?*_ 
ROBERT r FITCH 


ND when they had sung. a hymn, they wert out into 

the mount of Olives.’? (Matthew 26:30.) 
It was when reading these words that the question 
came to me with special force. I had been born in China, 
had mingled with Chinese of various religious faiths since 
early childhood, had met certain Confucian scholars and a 
few Buddhist priests for whom it was impossible not to conceive 


_adeep respect, and yet not in one of them had I once detected 
_ the spontaneous spirit of song, of joy and gladness, and of praise 


to the Creator, or even to some primal Power. I had spent one 
summer on the Island of P’u-T’o, one of the most romantic 
spots in all China, covered with temples, wild rock formations, 


‘and beautiful beaches of sand along which the pilgrims wend 


their way. On this island I had talked with hermits. I remem- 
ber one of these men with a brass crown on his head who 
claimed that for over twenty years he had never reclined in 
a sleeping posture, in order that by sitting upright the mental 
and spiritual might always predominate within and never give 
way to the physical. I had spent an entire summer in the T’ien 
T’ai Mountains where were great monasteries, and to one of these 


“monasteries alone were attached one hundred and eight her- 
_mitages, situated along the bank of a stream in the forests, 


These monasteries are the center of Higher Buddhism for 
China, and to a considerable extent have served this same 
purpose for Japan, ‘These monasteries were somewhat dificult 
of access, and situated about four thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Yet never among these men who inhabited this 
place and had forever renounced the world, did I ever detect 
the spirit of song. There were formal chants in praise of 
Buddha, but they were formal. __ 

In Hangchow we have a Mohammedan Mosque, one of 
the ancient landmarks of the city and yet in none of its devotees 
_ have I seen any proof of a possession of surplus, a surplus which 


is evidenced by the spontaneous spirit of song. a 
Still less is this spirit of song in evidence among the 


masses. There were the ancient Vedic Hymns, there are 


* Republished from the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Western Théological Seminary.” 
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formal chants to-day, in non-Christian faiths, but it can be | 
truly said that throughout the world to-day, only in Christian 
communities do faith, hope, and love exist in such surplus 
measure that they make the soul of men to seek suitable 
expression in song. ‘The heathen world is a songless world, — 

| Even in Judaism, before the radiant message of the Gospel 
had come to men, do we find hymns of praise and of gladness. 
Perhaps one of the earliest expressions is found in the Song of 
Moses and the Children of Israel which begins with these 
words,—‘‘I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.’? After the victory of Deborah and Barak over the 
hosts of Sisera we have their song of exultation,—‘‘Praise ye 
the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when the people willingly 
offered themselves.’’ In the times of David, even in the 
captivity in Babylon, and in post-Babylonian times do we have 
psalms of faith, resiznation, and of joy. Even in the presence 
of sorrow and of trial, men are called upon to see a beneficent 
purpose and ‘‘to give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 
because his mercy endureth forever.’’ In the days.of Nehemiah 
when the wall was being rebuilt, ‘‘ The singers sang loud, with 
_Jezrahiah their overseer. Also that day they offered great sacri- 
fices and rejoiced : for God had made them to rejoice with great 
joy.’ Among the prophets, in times of persecution, political 
corruption, and national decadence, there was a great faith that 
_ God would some day restore his people and bring them to a yet 
- higher plane of religious achievement and prestige among the 
nations oftheearth. But it is when Immanuel, ‘‘ God with us,’’ 
comes into human life, in the form ofa little child, growing in 
stature and thus interpreting the Divine in terms of human ex- 
perience to men, that we witness the first great outburst of song. 

Prophetic of the life that is tocome, when Mary visits Elizabeth 
‘in the hill country, she is welcomed with the words—‘‘Blessed 
art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.’’: 
Mary, whose heart does not simply acquiesce in motherhood 
but is filled with joy, replies, —‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.’’ When the 
tongue of Zacharias was loosed and he saw the part his son was 
to take as the great forerunner of a new era about to begin 
among men, in ultimate fulfilment of the hopes of the great 
prophets. of Israel’s history, he said,—‘‘Blessed be the Lord, 
the God of Israel, for he hath visited and wrought redemption 


that religion would have been far less normal in England if the 
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for his people, and hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in 
the house of his servant David.’’ 

It was not enough that the shepherds should receive formal 
announcement of a babe, wrapped in swaddling clothes, who 
was to be a Saviour. Such news must be followed by an 
outburst of song, so that with the Angel of the Annunciation 
there was suddenly a ‘* multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.’’’ When these 
same shepherds had seen the fulfilment of their hopes, they 
‘*returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things that 
they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken unto them.’ 
When the Christ Child was brought to the temple for his first 


presentation, he was expectantly awaited by Simeon who > 


‘* received him into his arms and blessed God, and said ‘No 
lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, according to thy word in 


. peace; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation which thou hast 


prepared before the face of all peoples.’’’? The aged Anna, 
coming up at that very hour ‘‘ gave thanks unto God and spake 
of him to all them that were looking for the redemption of | 
Jerusalem.’’. ‘‘ As it was in the beginning, so shall it ever be.’? 
The spirit of song can never pass from the Christian Church. 
Even in the darkest days of the Church, during the Roman per- 
secutions, hundreds of thousands of Christians sang their hymns 


_ of praise to Jesus, Even in the arena of the Coliseum, when wild 


beasts came up from the chambers below, Christians were there 
to welcome them with songs of faith and of triumph. Hitherto 
the world had never seen anything greater than a stoical, 
unmoved acceptance of the inevitable, even of death, but this 
surplus of faith and of hope in the hearts of men, this they 
could not understand, It is this surplus that distinguishes 


. Christianity from ali other faiths and is the assurance of its 


ultimate triumph, Not long ago I saw a remarkable statement 
by a historian, that there were two forces, co-equal, that had 
brought the Reformation in Central Europe. One was the 
translation of the Bible into the German tongue by Luther, 
and the other was the hymus of Luther. This same writer 
made the same statement regarding the Reformation in Eng- 
land, that the translation of the Bible into the common tongue 


of the masses and the hymns of Wesley, had brought the 


Reformation to that country. He even went so far as to claim 
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people had had only the Bible ; that much more of sweetness, 
sanity, and of joy had come to the masses through the singing 
of Wesley’s hymns than could have come otherwise. 

In trying to answer the question ‘* Why do only Christians 
sing hymns?’’ I went to my writer, himself a graduate of the 
Provincial law college in Hangchow, a man with an exception-— 
ally keen philosophical mind, a Confucianist and also a student 
of higher Buddhism of which he professed much admiration, 
_ espeeially as to its remarkable philosophy. The question 

elicited unusual interest on his part. He was frank to confess 
he did not believe that outside of Christianity there was any 
such thing as the spontaneous spirit of song. Together, for 
several days we tried to work out an answer and to the work of | 
those days I shall add somewhat from previous aud subsequent 
study of certain non-Christian faiths. It is especially with 
Confticianism and with Buddhism that I shall deal, though 
mention must also be made of Taoism and of Mohammedanism. 

Perhaps as a matter of introduction to the fundamental 
principles of Confucianism it would be well to give a few of 

the more important facts of the life of its founder. 
_. This great man, the greatest sage that China has known, 
_ lived 550-478 B. C. during the famous Chow Dynasty, a dynasty 
that then ruled a territory equal to about one-sixth of the present 
Republic. This territory covered the two. present Provinces of 
Honan and Shantung and at that time had a population of over 
ten millions. He married at the age of nineteen and had 
one son and two daughters. In his twenty-fourth year his 
mother died and he mourned for her twenty-seven months and a 
further five days. He once had an interview with Lao-Tzu the 
founder of Taoism, though Lao-Tzu, wrapped in his own medita- 
tions, thought little of Confucius. He became magistrate of 
Chung-Tu and then Minister of Crime in Lu (Lu being modern 
Shantung). Confucius’ influence with the Marquis of Lu was 
destroyed when the Marquis of T'si presented the Marquis of Lu 
with a harem of dancing and singing women. Confucius, at 
the age of 56, withdrew to a wandering life and during the next — 
thirteen years travelled through seventy-two petty kingdoms — 
seeking for a Prince whom he might serve. In his sixty-ninth 
year he returned to the Kingdom of Lu and died in his seventy- 
fourth year, in the meantime going over the literature of his age 
and expunging from it what was salacious. He had three 
_ thousand disciples of whom over seventy men were of extraordi- 
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nary ability. He has been honored by practically every dynasty 
since his day with memorial tablets, and his tomb stands in the 
heart of a great forest, surrounded by a high stone wel about | 
thirteen miles in circumference. | 

The Confucian system is social and political with a moral 
basis and religious implications, but it is not a religion. The 
‘Way of the Superior Man” is through a process of intellectual 
training, sincerity of purpose, the cultivation of the person in 
fine manners, and thus one is step by step qualified to rule a 
home, a kingdom, or an empire. He also taught the ‘‘ five 
relations’? of ruler and subject, husband and wife, father and 
son, elder brother and younger brother, and friends. The rule 
of the first in each of the above four pairs was to be in > 
righteousness and benevolence and the submission of the 


correspondents in these four pairs was to be in righteousness 


and in sincerity. If rulers ruled virtuously the kingdom would 
_ be filled with multitudinous ‘‘ relation keeping, well-fed, happy 
‘ people.’? His dream is of an ideal state and new! it may be 


accomplished. 


In his work entitled “ The Great Learniog is | 
to us as a remarkable mystic. e is filled with wonder and 
admiration at the underlying moral order of the universe. 
Heaven with Confucius is a Power, just, merciful, and good. 
Whether Confucius regarded this Power as personal or not is a 
matter of debate. But the greatness and infinity of this Power 
removed it for him far from ordinary men, Heaven mediates 
its will to men through a super sage, the super sage to the sage, 
the sage to the scholar or teacher, and the teacher to ordinary 
men, The Emperor is the Son of Heaven ex-officio, but 
only as he obeys the will of Heaven. If he disobeys the will 
of Heaven he forfeits his right to the throne. By such 
teachings as these, very high as they are on their moral plane, 
there is no communion of the soul|with God. It is as if in a 
home a father must communicate his will to the wife, the wife to 
a school principal, and the school principal to the teacher, and 
the teacher to the child. At best we are little children ina 
vast and orderly cosmos the condition of which we must accept 
without question. Whether one might continue after death 
is a matter on which he was an agnostic. Such a philosophy 
had much in it that was noble and great, It sought to produce 
a perfect social order here on earth but it did not reach out into 
the future and the eternal significance of things. Confucius 
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himself seemed rather indifferent to the sorrows and evils of his 
day. Ido not mean that he had no moral indignation but he 
did not have the deep sympathy even of a Buddha. Hencea 
Confucian scholar, without any light beyond the grave, is 
taught to accept the will of high Heaven, to do his appointed 
task, and die. But his soul rebels against such an end and he 
still clings to the hope that his spirit hovers o’er this earth and 
that it may. be honored by his descendants. He still clings to 
the ‘ties of the past and of the future through a practice that is 
admitted but not authorized by Confucius. His future state is 
not as ideal or as desizable as the present, when he is in 
intimate and personal contact with those he loves, Thus it is 
that ancestral worship is a great force in China, affirming a 
dim kind of faith in immortality, sanctifying the present 
through its ties with the past and with the future. It also 
affirms belief in the solidarity and continuity of life. But the 
Confucianist’s thoughts of the future are a kind of farewell, 
regretful clinging to the present, Righteousness aud a har- 
monious order in things may produce acquiescence in his soul 
but they never make the soul of man to burst forth into 
praise. —— 
Before we proceed to a study of some of the fundamental 
of Buddhism let us review briefly the life its 
founder, He was born about 568 B. C. His family name was 
- Gotama, his individual name was Siddartha. At the age of 
nineteen he was married to his cousin. At the age of twenty- 
nine he went out one day from his royal home and?within a 
- short space of time saw a man broken with old age, another 
with a loathsome disease, then a decomposing corpse, and at 
last, in striking comparison with all these, a calm‘asc etic, a 
wanderer. On his return to his home he heard of the birth of 
~ his son and said it was ‘‘a new tie to break.”? That night, 
after looking on wife and child in the moonlight, he {left them 
for the wilderness, penniless, doing penance, starving his body, 
giving himself to contemplation, He was often} tempted to 
return to the comforts of his home but never yielded to the 
desire. | 
| He was a deep thinker and the sitiiaen of his teaching 
- charms the intellect of many to this day. Ounce when begging 
of a farmer who taunted him for not working, Gotama replied, 
“For my cultivation, faith is the seed, self-combat is the 
_ fertilizing rain, the weeds I destroy are the cleaving to existence. 
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Wisdom is my plough and I guide it with the reins of my 
mind. The field I work is the Law, and the harvest I reap is 
the never dying nectar of the ideal. Those who reap this 
harvest destroy all the weeds of sorrow.’’ ae 
Buddhism teaches the ‘‘ Eight-fold Path,’’—Right Views, 
Aspirations, Speech, Conduct, Mode of Livelihood, Effort, 
Mindfulness, and Rapture. Right Views include Impermanence, 
no-soul, the union of ever changing qualities making the 
individual. Right Conduct includes Love, of which he says, 
‘¢ All the means that can be used for doing right are not worth 
the sixteenth part of the emancipation of the heart through 
Love, That takes all those up into itself, outshining them in 


radiance and glory.’’ 


Then there are the ‘‘ Bonds of the Soul,’’—Doubt, © 


Dependence on good works, Sensuality, Hatred, Love of life 


on earth, Desire for life in heaven, Pride, Self-tighteousness, 3 


‘and Ignorance. There are four Intoxications, also five 
Hindrances, Thus the State of Him who is Worthy means a 
Onion of Ideal Qualitres with the absence of i a Intoxi- 


cations, and Hindrances. 
In this connection it is important to note that the modern 


term ‘‘ Nirvana,’’ invented in Europe long before the canonical 
Buddhist texts had been published, is misleading. I doubt 
that Buddhism really means annihilation. — I think it means 
the dying out of desire, ill will, and 
of no-soul I shall discuss later. 

By the Law of Karma, es and effect, the universe is 
subject to an endless series of mutations. A good life leads to 
progress in the future and an evil life leads to retrogression in 
the future. But no matter how advanced the state may be of 


blessedness and of enlightenment, it is possible for the most 


exalted Buddhas to make a false step and thus gradually to go 
the downward path again. In this connection I might add, 
however, that in China at least, we have a Buddha who can 
save from this endless series of mutations. pee | 

All material existence and desires are essentially evil, and 
hence salvation consists of a withdrawal from such concomi- 
tants. In the highest stages of self-cultivation one is urged 
against all uses of the senses. One should not use the eyes 
lest they see what is defiling. The same is true of the senses 
of smell, taste, hearing, feeling, and lastly even the intellect 


should become passive and not concern itself with the problems _ 
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of life. There are in the great monasteries of China, to the 
rear, Halls of Contemplation, where priests retire for several 
hours a day, sitting in the Buddhist posture with eyes closed 
aud the head facing downward. With such men, contempla- | 
tion is not supposed to be active but passive. At first such an 
idea was a serious problem to me but at last there came an 
illustration which seems to reveal the idea. One’s nature 


becomes like a piano string, strung out in the open where 


the winds of the tiniverse can blow. It vibrates in response to 
the breeze and thus is in harmony with the universal. 

| Let me use another illustration which has helped me 
- greatly to understand Buddhism and which helps us to under- 
stand the marvelous intuitions of Gotama. Suppose that we 
conceive our inner nature to be like electricity. As soon as 
electricity becomes active it comes into contact with a material 
universe. It passes into the wire, the lamp filament, the 
- dyamo, the motor, the telephone, and the telegraph instrument, 
and is by this very contact with material things defiled. If it 
can withdraw into itself and become absolutely passive, it also 
becomes a pure original, static electricity. Passivity, therefore, 
is necessary to purity. Activity, and desire which produces 
activity, lead to impurity or defilement aud also to suffering. 

- Gotama, then, conceived of himself as a Saviour, to save 
mankind from suffering and defilement in the endless mutation 
of things, and-to bring to mankind eternal bliss. 

He fails to realize that all things i in this world are gifts of 
the Creator and that their evil is in their abuse and not in their 
right use. Furthermore, he fails to realize that their right use 
is essential to the creation of a nobler, stronger, more dominant 
and creative personality, such as oun never be achieved 
through passivism. 

But let us not think of Buddhism as mere negation. It is 
negation with the purpose of spiritual emancipation, Chris- 
tianity is assertion with the purpose of spiritual achievement, 
the achievement of something higher, Buddhism removes 
the soil, the shell, and reveals the original kernel of the seed. 
Christianity utilizes the soil, bursts the shell, and causes the 
‘seed to grow forth into a fruit-bearing tree, 

Hence it is that when men become pessimistic about life, 
disillusioned and disappointed, they retire from this world and 
go into Buddhist monasteries. I can understand the charm of 
this life, for a time, a short time, when foolishly allowing 
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myself to be overburdened with the toil of life, but I can also 
understand the look of negation and of passivism that comes | 
into the lives of hundreds of priests I have seen when the long, 
monotonous days stretch out before them. IfI were a sincere 
Buddhist, I would prefer to seek immediate bliss by suicide 
and thus become at once a Buddha, than to enter a monastery 
with its endless rounds of dreary chanting, secured through the 
payments of ignorant ard credulous peasants, ninety-five per 
cent and sometimes one hundred per cent of whom are women. 
There are formal chants of praise to Buddhas, never sung 
by the masses—and, even with the priests, never from radiant 
and spontaneous hearts. I deny to such chanting the real 
spirit of spontaneous song. The real test of song is not in 
liturgy but in the hearts of the common people. | 
In Taoism, which is a em of demonolatry to-day, we 


have in its purer teachings the same two fundamental ideas, 
Passivity and Purity. But Purity is not that of which the 
‘Christian conceives, it is the absence of defilement secured 
through passivity. | 

In Mohammedanism the conception of Allah is Siedtigaity 
the conception of fatalism. It often seems to me that Moham- 
medanism has a lower conception of Allah than Confucius had © 
of Heaven. Mahomet conceived of himself as an instrument 
of Allah, but the ordinary man was to receive his revelation, 
do the will of Allah without doubt or hesitation, and bend to | 
the inevitable. Man as a growing creative unit in the universal 
creative movement of things was an idea apart from Moham- 
‘medanism. A blind acceptance of the inevitable cannot create 
the spirit of spontaneous song in a mass that is little more than 
the molten iron of a great factory. 

It seems to me that in later Judaism and in ‘Christianity 
we have the fundamentals of real religion, a belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. In Chris- 
tianity we have something more, an interpretation of these two 
relationships in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

For primitive man it may have been hard to believe in 
man’s brotherhood, He fought: for himself and his home. 
Later he fought for his clan and then for his tribe, In present 
times, as the world grows nearer in its various parts, the idea 
becomes more easy to comprehend. But that marvelous, 
intimate conception of the Fatherhood of God, which was in 
Jesus, may be called the most stupendous achievement of 
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experience and of intellect. ‘Many a time when towards dusk 


I have climbed to a mountain top and heard the sounds coming . 


up from below, have heard and have realized that these villages 
far below, perhaps fifty of them within view of the eye, had 
been thus in existence for from sixty to a hundred generations, 
the same each generation, without change or progress, with 
their full quota of ignorance, suffering, and of sin, with their 


struggle for existence and a close to each existence?without any 


special ray of hope, at such a time I say it is easy to become 
a Buddhist and realize and believe in the uselessness of things 


and the value of retirement from them all. It is harder to 


become a Confucianist and actually feel that back of it all is a 
wonderful moral order and purpose, a movement worked out 
by a great and just Power. But to feel that back of this vast 
tide of life and seemingly endless mutation is the heart of a 
Father, as Jesus felt, that, I say, is the supreme achievement of 
intellect. I prefer not to say faith, because I believe the faith 
that Christ had, had an intellectual basis which made faith 


reasonable to him. 


I sometimes wonder whether this conception in its fullest 


meaning can be possible except to one who has been brought 


up in a Christian home. The rest of the world may never 


know what fatherhood and motherhood really mean, but we 


know, and so when we go out into the rude world, the vision 
in childhood never leaves us and we can see in life what other 
men cannot see. We see existences and potentialities which 
others may not know. And as our intellects and intuitions are 
further quickened by communion with Christ, we see existences 
and potentialities which the eyes of other men may uot see. 
The great fact of the world is the fact of parenthood, of the 
creation of life like unto the parent. If the All-Father is to 


make us like unto himself, it must be through an inner 


achievement of the soul. If an achievement, there must be 
struggle; if struggle, then obstacles ; if obstacles to be over- 
come, then the presence of suffering and of sin to those who 


refuse to overcome. Throughout the world there is this — 


parental ‘‘ urge’’ to moral and intellectual achievement which 
we call conscience and mental hunger. If. there were no 
obstacles with their struggles and achievements and a pressing 
towards perfection, then we might be like the animal in the 
cage with his deteriorated coat of fur and his inferior muscles, 
fed three times a day and living in peace. But the ‘‘urge’’ of 
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his life has gone and he cannot achieve the relative perfection 
of his parent of the wild woods with its constant a ail and 
due, only due, measure of rest. 

Religiously, that is, in their philosophy of the universal, 
the great mass of men live in a vast system which they must 
accept as just or unjust. But the Christian lives in a home, a 
home full of many prodigals it is true, a home in which exist | 
awful suffering and the sin that comes through rebellion, but a 
home nevertheless in which the children of this world are 

called to become like unto their heavenly Father. 

I hesitate before the implications of this tremendous 
thought. I do not minimize the holiness of God, nor his 
justice, but he does not pass judgment on men as do our courts 
of law. Rather does he do it yet more unerringly but as a 
Father who permits his son to wander and feed himself with 
the husks that were meant for swine, that some day he may 
_ say,—‘‘I will arise, and go to my Father and will say unto 

him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy — 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son’.’’ 

I venture another thought. In the history of Christianity 
we have had various schools of interpretation, from the 
Alexandrian Schools of Allegory, down through the Fathers in 
the Church of Rome and again in men like Calvin and Wesley. 
But I believe that some of the greatest and most fundamental 
interpretations of Christianity will come. from those Orientals 
who have enjoyed the light of a Christian home and yet whose 
thinking will be broader than our traditional thinking in the 
West. What are the full implications of God as Father and 
‘men as Brothers? All nature is travailing as in the pangs of 
birth, and by that we must include humanity. Justice is not 
to be vitiated ; we welcome even the sternness of the moral law 
and may hate that which is characterless and invertebrate, but 
nevertheless the Creator has a far more vast and also more 
constructive purpose for all his creatures, than that which has 
been assigned to him by ordinary traditional Christianity. God 

is Father, and we frail creatures f the dust are nevertheless 
bis children. 
| It is a marvel to me. that though Christ knew, more 
intimately than we can ever know, the seeming tragedy of 
life, the hatred of men, he nevertheless had a clairvoyant faith 
and a radiant love towards his Father, and his attitude towards 
those who drove the nails iato his hauds was that of one who 
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was pleading for erring brothers. He irradiated the souls of 
men and revealed the true heart of God so that men sang in 
this world as little children sing in a home where love is the 
primal experience of their lives. 

It might also be of interest to compare the closing hours 
of Mahomet, Confucius, Gotama, and of Christ, Is there a 
difference in the experience of these four, consistent with the 
teachings of their lives ? 

The last hours of Mahomet are a puzzle to us. There 
were short periods of a kind of mystic rapture which we must 
admit, but he also was calling down God’s wrath upon Chris- 
tians and Jews, he sent an expedition forth to destroy his 
enemies, he co-habited with the women of his harem, and was 
also petulant and complaining. Ors 

When Gotama was about to die he called his cousin to 
him and said,—“O Anantha, I am about to die. I am like an 
old, worn-out cart, that can with difficulty be made to move. 
Henceforth be your own inner light. Trust in none else. 
Trust in yourself aloue.’’ ‘They were the words of resignation 
of a man who was tired of life and who was ready to withdraw 
from material things, But in his heart there was no song. 

When Confucius was near to death, he arose early one 
morning, dragging his staff and crooned these words,— 

‘* The great mountain must crumble, . 
The strong beam must break, | 
The wise man must wither away like a plant.’’ 

He then said to Ts-Kung, ‘‘No intelligent ruler rises to take 
me as. master, My time has come to die.’’ His attitude was 
also that of resignation. He accepted the inevitable fact that 
man must wither away. But in his heart there was no song. 

How was it in the experience of Christ? He had loved 
humanity as no man had Joved. He had experienoed for it a 
suffering of the soul such as no man had known. In little 


children he saw the potentialities of eternity. It was in the 


presence of death, not ordinary death, but death at the hands 
of a humanity that he loved with an infinite love, while 
partaking with them of the Passover Feast which henceforth 
was to be to his disciples a symbol of the great sacrifice on 
- Calvary—it was in the presence of these things, knowing that 
before him was the death of a malefactor, despised and rejected 
of men, with the seeming failure of all his hopes for establishing 
a divine kingdom,—it was in the presence of these things, I 
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_ Say, that with his disciples he sang a hymn and went out to 
Olivet. If we take the testimony of Edersheim, this hymn 
was a selection of Psalms in which, more than in any other 
psalms, praise is ascribed to God for his mercy and his 
wonderful goodness to the children of men. | 
- And then at the last, with malefactors on both sides of him, 
with a mocking crowd below and around him, with the pain of 
the cross and the fast ebbing away of life’s strength, with the 
apparent prospects of the divine kingdom utterly gone, he could 
yet look up into the blank skies above and say ‘‘ Father, into 
_ Thy hands, I commend my spirit.’? Such an attitude of loving 
trust and of praise from one who was more marred in soul than 
any other man, it seems to me, is not only the supreme achieve- 
ment of moral character but also of intellect. | 
_ The non-Christian may face suffering and death as a stoic, 
accepting the existing order of things as being inevitable or 
even just, but the Christian is privileged to face suffering and 
death with a song on his lips and praise in his heart. It is this 
clairvoyant sense of a heavenly Father, this surplus life of trust 
and of love that makes the soul to break forth into song, that 
shall enable the follower of Jesus to achieve that victory that is 
to overcome the world. Bees 
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TALKS ON A CHINESE CiTy. By F. DEAVILLE WALKER. Published by 
United Council for Missionary Education, Cathedral House, London, - 


30 pages. 

"Wed on a | Chinese City ’”’ is one of a series of book- 
pamphlets on foreign mission work designed as a manual for a 
teacher of Western missionary classes for ages of eleven to thirteen 
‘years. It contains suggestions and illustrative material for hand- 
work and ‘‘ homework.’’ The author makes concrete mental . 
pictures by his use of actual China cities and individuals well 
known in missionary endeavor. He emphasizes China’s need of a 
- Savior in a most attractive way and the youth of any Western 
country should be much benefited by: yeing given such a course. 


F.C. B. 


CHINESE HEART THROBS. JENNI. v. HucHEs. With Introduction 
STone, M.D. eming Revell 1920. 7% x5 inches. 

188, 
Here are ten inspiring stories of eifialodary life and work in 
Central China, showing how Christianity can and does influence 
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and transform Tagists, Buddhists, and Confucianists, the learned 
and the ignorant, by the agency of the tireless, consecrated devotion — 
of Chinese and foreign workers. Many windows are here opened 
into the hard, bitter, and loveless life of Chinese women without 
the Gospel. If we might venture a suggestion it would be that 
while omitting nothing here told a few stories might be introduced 
illustrating the seamy side of this work, lest haply new-comers 
might be unduly depressed upon coming upon it in actual experi- 
ence. An excellent volume for a mission study library. | 


Tax Cminese Coat. By JRANETTE Lue. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price $1.75 gold. Size 745. 
198 pages. 
In the greater part of this story the reader is in the midst of 
sweet and sentimental domesticity in an American town, but 
towards the end the scene changes to that of a sweet and senti- 
mental China, such as no one acquainted with the Middle Kingdom 
could ever recognize. | 
| M. E. F.-D. 


Tae Naw Caina Review, December 1920. Edited by SAMUEL COULING, 
73 Chaoufoong Road, Shanghai. 


This number contains interesting material for sinologues on the 
‘Calendar of the Muh T‘ien Tsz Chuen,’’ ‘‘ Early Franciscan 
Missionary Work,’’ and ‘‘ Chinese Life on the Tibetan Foothills.’’ 
Of a more popular type are ‘‘Old-World Stories of Hanyang,’’ ‘‘A 
Chinese Legend,’’ in poetical form, and ‘‘ Some More of Hwai-nan- 
tsz’s Ideas,’’—all giving deeper insight into Chinese thinking and — 
the real China. | 7 


THE RRMINISCENCHS OF DANIEL, Buss. Edited and supplemented by his 
eldest son, Illustrated. F. H. Revell Co. 1920 7%4x5§ inches. Pp 


259° } | 
Dr. Bliss was one of that notable band of missionaries who 
devoted themselves to the uplift of the mixed races of the Turkish 
Empire. | | 

His boyhood experiences were those of poverty and struggle. 
not unlike those of Cyrus Hamlin, the founder and first president 
of Robert College, Constantinople, as Dr. Bliss was the founder of 
the Protestant Syrian College of Beirut. The bills to incorporate 
each of these colleges, were signed by Horatio Seymour, Governor 
of the State of New York, on May 14th, 1864, thus making these 
institutions not merely sisters but twins. : 

The narrative of Dr. Bliss, and the supplements of his son, 
extend from the earliest educational beginnings in Syria to the 
heroic work of Dr. Howard Bliss, who took up his father’s task, 
literally giving his life for the College, for Syria, and the whole 
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Near East, by reason of the heavy burdens and responsibilities 
imposed through the Great War. 
No missiouary library in the world is complete without this — 


fascinating A. a. 


| 


A MIND FOR THE New (Cole Vanderbilt 
Bs By Henry C. KING, D.D., LL.D., President of Oberlin ao 
Revell Co. inches. 


This volume of six lectures trhverses ina comprehensive way 
the post-war conditions of the world, more particularly those in the 
United States ot America. Three chapters are devoted to the New 
Age, and the same number to the New Mind. The author, it may 
be mentioned, was one who took part in an examination of the 
situation in the Near East after the war, and who strenuously 
advocated the acceptance by the U, S. Government of , mandate 
for Armenia. 

He makes it plain that ‘‘it is only through ethical ani religious 
faith that we can bring caret: unity and hope into our world 
view at all.’’ | | 

A. HLS. 
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EVERYBODY’S a By SHERWOOD Eppy, author of * Suffering wid 
War,” ‘‘The Students of Asia,” New York. 


Co. 1920. Fp. 273. 


This book, the keynote of which is ‘‘America Called to World- 
wide Service,’’ is an important — to one’s knowledge of 
existing conditions in many countries, to which for several years 
the author has held an appointment as honorary (unsalaried) 
Y. M. C. A. Student Secretary. : 

In this capacity he had made extended journeys, and nearly 
all of these countries have been visited by him since the war began. 
In the ministrations to the soldiers he also had an important part. 
His previous and his recent visits have given him a krowledge of 
present-day conditions and problems at once extensive and peculiar. 
In one of the closing chapters there is a stirring appeal on the line 
of Anglo-Saxon responsibility, which ought to command wide and 
thoughtful attention among English-speaking peoples, more especi- 
ally those of the United States, to —_— the book is particularly. 
addressed. | 

A. H. §S. 


THe ORIGINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. H. R. MacKIntosH. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


The comparative study of religions has revealed wieciebuatel!, 
idealistic, and ethical parallelisms between Christianity and other 
religions particularly the few leading ones. To recognize all that 
-is good in other religions and yet show that Christianity is both 
superior and final is the purpose of this book. It is claimed that 
_“* This is the only book on the subject in any language.’’ Chinese 
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psychology, idealism and ethics are practically unnoted except so 
far as allied with Buddhism: yet the book will help to meet the 
intellectual problems now facing Christianity in China. It aims to 
answer the question ‘‘ Is Christianity true?’’; only incidentally does 
it treat the other question the pragmatic Chinese are asking, ‘‘ Does 
Christianity work ?’’ It is thus a theological discussion of Chris- 
tian and other ideas as related to religion. The author draws 
mainly on Jewish, Greek, Roman, and other contemporaneous 
religious ideas. The six chapters, given originally as lectures in 
the Theological Seminary of Oberlin College, contain some of the 
closest comparative thinking we have seen. The comparison of the 
fundamental concepts of Buddhism and Christianity—recognized as 
a real rival—really throws light on a difficult subject. The main 
idea of Christianity is given as the revelation of a Loving Father in 
the life and character of Christ, whose career did not end at the 
grave and who is the distinctive fact of Christianity. The many 
absolutely new ideas in Christianity are carefully set forth. The 
features of Christianity put in the foreground are ‘“‘ first the Chris- 
tian thought of God, next the Divine saving action, then redemp- 
tion as a form of experience, and finally the Christian ethic.”” In 
this manifestation of love and possibility of entrance into a loving 
relationship with a Loving Father through Christ whom He is like 
and the working out of that loving relationship in all of life and 
society is seen the highest possible message. The Christian idea of 
love is seen to surpass that idea elsewhere because it is more 
personal and meaningful. The keynote of the Christian message 
is the possibility of loving fellowship with God who is made known 
in Christ. In all this is a stirring book and one to put into the 
hands of Chinese Christian leaders facing intellectual attacks on 
their faith. The power of God mediated through Christ and 
manifested in Christianity is the power of perfect love in free 
action. 


| Jesus CHRIST AND TH WORLD’S RELIGIONS. WILLIAM PATON, Landou! 
United Councal for Missionary Education. 12 mo. 102 pp. 


| A primer of comparative religion packed full of accurate in- 
formation concisely and attractively presented. Just what you want 
to know about Animism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Shintoism, 
etc., with essential distinctions briefly and clearly stated, readily 
available through a good index. 

The practical emphasis upon the message of Christianity to the 
various religions helps to keep the presentation free from abstruse 
speculation and gives to the book one of its chief values in aiding 
to clarify our thinking. with regard to the real nature of Christianity 
itself. ‘The viewpoint is fair and scholarly—a sympathetic appre- 
_ ciation of the values of other religions and their relation to Chris- 
tianity serving to fortify the conviction of ‘‘ the supremacy of the 
revelation of God in Christ.’’ An excellent hand-book for the 
beginner in the fascinating study of comparative religion or for - 


ready reference for those more advanced. | 
PEROB. 
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THE ANCI@NT CHURCH AND MopErRn INDIA. By E. 
Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Square, London 
England. Price, four shilling in cloth; two shillings and sizpence 
in paper covers. Size 137 pages. 


We missionaries have hitherto availed ourselves too little of 
the great fund of experience stored up for us in the history of the 
early Christian Church, from which we can learn how best to meet 
the errors and problems, which arise when Christianity is planted 
and takes root in non-Christian soil. This book gives the substance 
of lectures given by the writer to Indian theological students, in 
which he draws out many parallels between Christianity and its 
foes in the Roman Empire and those in India of to-day. As Dr. 
Bartlet says in the Foreword, ‘‘the parallels are light bringing 
examples. .... of profound human significance and guidance to 
right thinking and. practice.” | 


~ 


‘THE STupant CHRISTIAN IN I919-20: AND ‘‘ REBUILDING.”’ 
Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sguare, W. C. Z., London. 
Lach, 6d. set. 

This is the report of the General Committee of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland for the college 
year. It shows a large increase in number of students compared 
with 1914 and previous years, estimated to be now about 60,000. 
Of Student Christian Unions for Women there are 89, with 5,050 
students, and for men, 48, with 2,529 members. Including theolo- 
gical students, the total membership of the movement is 9,137 
students. This reports gives an idea of present thinking among 
British students. It also includes a copy of the constitution as 
altered. In this it is stated that ‘‘ the movement seeks to set 
forth Jesus Christ as the supreme revelation of God and of the true 
nature of man.’’ The conviction among students is wide spread 
that denominational differences should be settled. ‘‘ Rebuilding ’’ 
is a skorter and more popular version of me same report. 


Tor Catt To Unity, By r. MANNING, Rector of Trinity 
Church, New Yok. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00 gold. 


This book comprises the Bedell lectures for 1919 delivered at 
Kenyon College in May, 1920. The main aim seems to be to show 
the relation of the Anglican communion to the problem of Christian 
unity. This communion, from the writer’s viewpoint, has a 
peculiar responsibility in this connection, as it combines both 
Protestant—personal freedom and individual responsibility—and 
Catholic—the universal and the corporate—elements. This com- 
munion has failed somewhat in encouraging enthusiasm and in over- 
emphasizing uniformity. The author feels that ultimately the 
problem will be solved by a right attitude toward Christ, more 
human contact and a wider application of the first Christian 
principle—love. While recognizing that the ministry of each 
denomination ‘‘ must be recognized as a true ministry,’’ he yet 
seems to imply a something different in the Anglican ministry, a 
point that free churchmen still have difficulty with. He believes. 
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that the communion is the obvious basis of unity and that in the 
observance thereof there should be a measure of uniformity. It is 
a thoughtful and helpful publication, though it does not seem to 
carry the solution of the peontens very much forward. 


Baprist FUNDAMENTALS,—Seing the formal addresses delivered at the 
Pre-convention Conference in Buffalo, N. Y., Jume 21 and 22, 1920. 
The Judson Press, Philadelphia, U.S.A. Pp. 202. Price, gold $1.25. 


| ‘This book is significant. It is the outgrowth of the struggle 
between the leaders in one of our great denominations representing 
liberal and conservative theological views. A self-appointed com- 
mittee with a strong conservative bias called what was termed a 
Pre-convention Conference to discuss fundamentals. Twoquotations 
will indicate the viewpoint of those calling the conference. ‘‘ Our 
people view with increasing alarm the havoc which rationalism is 
working in our churches as evidenced by the drift upon the part of 
many of our ministers from the fundamentals of our holy faith.’’ 
And again, ‘‘ Our people are determined to do their utmost to stay 
the rising tide of liberalism and rationalism and to preserve our 
principles in their: simplicity and purity.’’ There are thirteen 
addresses on such topics as, ‘‘ Historic Baptist Principles,’’ ‘‘ North- 
ern Baptists and the Deity of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Modernism in Baptist 
Schools,’’ etc. ‘hose who are interested in the age-long effort 
to ‘‘ stay the rising tide’’ of new thought will perhaps find 
in these discussions by the leaders in one. denomination a fair. 
representation of the status of the struggle now going on in all 
denominations which are really alive. | 

Those who are interested in a presentation of the same problem 
from a different standpoint will find in the July number of the 
American Journal of Theology a most interesting and instructive 
article by Prof. E. D. Burton of the University of Chicago on 
‘*Recent Tendencies in the Northern Baptist Churches.’’ 


jew 


Tue Ever Present Carist: A Study in the Practice of His Presence. 

By Espen. J. Ives. Published by The Stuaent Christian Movement, 32 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 7. 5°X7%." 3/6 net. Also in paper 
covers 2/6 net, 


This book of 96 pages is a fresh study of an important and 
timely subject. Most Christians need to have ‘“‘ the trivial round 
and common task ’’ glorified by the realization of Christ’s presence. 
The author has read widely and thought deeply upon this theme. 
Excepting a sentence here and there that may be open to question, 
the treatment is scripturally sound and spiritually helpful. The 
seventh chapter, in which the resurrection appearances of Christ 
are considered, is specially good. The whole book may be aptly 
summed up in words that the author uses iu reference to the 
truth as set forth by Brother Lawrence: ‘‘ It is no call to leave 
the world and fly to mouastic cells, but to open the eye of the sant 
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by which the world, with its business, ies toils, its tiie and 
pressure, its joy and its sorrow, is to be seen and viewed in the light 
of God’s Will andl Purpose. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE tianninieesiabaliaii CONFERENCE OF WOMEN Paysi- 
CIANS. Six volumes. The Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, Wow 
York. Price per volume, gold 75 cents, per set, $3.00. 


Fifteen nations were represented at this conference of women, 
China having three representatives. ‘These six volumes are a 
compendium of thinking on world problems in which the viewpoint 
and problems of women predominate. The subjects of the separate 
volumes are the general problems of ‘‘ Health,’’ ‘‘ Industrial 
Health,’’ ‘‘ The Health of the Child,’’ ‘‘ Moral Codes and Personal- — 
ie “ Adaptation of the Individual to Life,’’ ‘‘ Conservation 
Health of Women in Marriage.’’ These subjects are treated from 
many angles and by many leaders, Life is treated mainly from 
the woman’s point of view and her place in the progress of the 
race. Woman’s particular problems in industry, in education, and 
in the home are scrutinized and constructively presented. The 
keynote of the whole six volumes might be said to be the ful 
development of personality. How this is to be achieved is ap 
proached from the point of view of medicine, psychology, sociology, 
morals, and to a certain extent religion; much light is thrown on 
the sex problem in particular. In fact all the modern social 
problems are touched on from the viewpoint of the woman and 
treated with open-mindedness, candor, and a scientific facing of the 
essential facts of actual life. This set of volumes indicates another 
step in the consideration of world problems from the viewpoint of 
organizing the moral forces of the world to deal with them. In 
many respects these volumes have a direct bearing on social 
movements and problems now emerging in China. They should be 
particularly useful in libraries to which medical students or students" | 
of social problems have access. 


THe POWERS OF DARKNESS OR SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DEMONOLOGY. 
By A.MILDREDCABLE. London: Morgan Scott, Ltd., 12 Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C.4. ¢' X 61/2". 21 pages. 


This brief booklet consisting of a chapter with a few additions 
from Miss Cable’s ‘‘ The Fulfilment of a Dream of Pastor Hsi’’ 
brings out very clearly the impressions of a missionary in close 
contact with the Chinese in Shansi. , Cases, similar to New Testa- 
ment demon possession, are described with methods of expulsion 
practised by Christians and heathen. The author seems fully 

convinced of the fact of present-day demon possession, other 
explanations being inadequate. The reader may ask ‘‘If there are 
two methods of expelling demons, is not the psychology of the — 
whole question =— ot more extended investigation ?’’ | 


W. H. H. 
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THE MINISTRY OF HEALING. By Wiiwiam B LIPPHARD. Associate 
Secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission fice Published by The 
American Baptist Publication Soctety. 


This is a small paper-covered book of 125 pages ‘“to furnish 
the general reader with information regarding medical work on 
Baptist foreign mission fields.’’ 

There is much of interest to other than Baptist readers, as the 
writer devotes one section to ‘‘ The place and importance of medicine 
in the missiouary enterprise.’’ Section two relates to ‘‘ Types of 
medical missionary service’’; section four is devoted to ‘‘ Medical 
missions and evangelism’’; while sections tbree and five tell of 
unusual cases seen in Baptist mission hospitals and the ‘* Personnel 
and equipment’’ of Baptist medical missions. 

The book is well illustrated and each section is fully supple- 
mented with experiences and opinions of physicians on the mission — 
field. The whole testimony of the book goes to show that the. 
conclusion of the author is correct; ‘‘ To bring the peace which 
passeth all understanding into the hearts and lives of those who 
have never heard of Christ is indeed the ultimate motive that has 
called into existence this great ministry of healing.’’ 


OurpooR MEN AND MINDS. By L. StTiDGER. Zhe Abingdon 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1920. Pp. 184. $1.50 gold net. 


This book is by the author of ‘‘Giant Hours with Poet- 
Preachers’’ and ‘‘Star Dust from the Dugouts.’’ The author 
has travelled widely and is a keen lover of nature. He brings to 
the study of the Bible this love and appreciation of nature, and 
_ shows that it is steeped in nature-love and nature-lore. ‘‘ Outdoor 
Men and Minds’”’ interprets the nature teaching of the Bible. The 
Bible he claims is from first to last an out-of-doors book ‘‘ produced 
by men whose hearts and dreams, hopes and thoughts, were washed 
by cleansing rains, swept by the winds, and sanctingd by purifying 
sunshine.’’ 

This book will be found ee for private reading and 
suggestive in Bible-class work. -* 


THE METHODIST YEAR BOOK, 1921. The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York. Price gold 50 cents. | 


A general and detailed survey of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, giving details of home, foreign, and world-wide 
work. We note that during the last fifty year period, while the 
population of the United States has increased 175%, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has increased 327%. There are brief notes on the 
Methodist work in China. A volume necessary to the library of 
those who need to — the tal 26 of Christianity. 


THE CHINA MEDICAL BoarD, Fifth Annual Report, 1919. 


This is the record of the growth of a model philanthropic insti- 
tution in China. It is hoped that 1921 will see the completion of the 
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entire plant. For the library we note that $65,000 has thus far been 
appropriated. The China Medical Board has made a contribution 
of $40,000 toward a building for the North China Language School 
in Peking. Including that paid on account of loss by exchange, 
the China Medical Board appropriated $127,622.85 to nineteen 
missionary hospitals during this year. In addition thirty medical 
missionaries and nurses on furlough, and twenty-seven Chinese 
medical workers studied in the United States with the aid of 


_ fellowships which — $39, 568. 
| 


THE R. T. S. oF ‘Norra AND Casa, 1919-20. 
The figures show that whereas in 1918-19 the Society sold 


books and tracts to the number 
$18,190.32, there was an increase i 
tracts and in value of $5,670.90. 
tract ‘‘On God’’ has been man 


f 1,593,552 and the value of 
1919-20 of 129,050 books and 
It is mentioned that Premare’s | 

times reprinted. This was 


published first two hundred years ago under the guidance of a 
‘Roman Catholic priest and the circulation must by now have 


totalled many millions. 


In addition to these data there are many 
interésting points on mission work. 


‘CANTON FOR CHRIST ”’ 
CAMPAIGN. | 


As the result of plans worked 

out by the Canton Christian 
Union, a Christian Campaign 
lasting nine days was success- 
fully carried out in Canton in 
December, 1920. The meetings 
were held in a bamboo tabernacle 
with a capacity of about 4,000. 
This was erected on one of the new 


roads put in place of the old city © 


wall. Including health exhibits, 
simultaneous meetings, depart- 
ment store meetings, and main 
evangelistic services, sixty meet- 
ings were held attended by con- 
siderably over 100,000 people. 
Entrance to health and evangel- 
istic meetings was by ticket; 
but not always could all those 
holding tickets get iv. The 
entire cost of the campaign was 
about $6,000. Of this $1,500 
was raised from Chinese Chris- 


Missionar 


News 
tians in one day of the meetings. 
The balance came from other 
Chinese, missions, churches, aud 
the Milton Stuart Fund. The 
electricity used in lighting the 
tabernacle was supplied at half 
rate by the Company. For 
les dership singing there was a 
choir of sixty voices. For con- 
gregational singing a dozen 
hymns were printed on a cloth 
sheet and displayed so all could 
= them. Prominent officials 
showed their interest and good- 
will by attending some of the 
meetings. Official appreciation 
was expressed of the help given 
by the health campaign in educa- 
ting the people to the meaning 
ond necessity of city sanitation. 


. Very early before the campaign 


issued bearing 
upon the campaign and _ the 
relation of prayer thereto. Pub- 
licity of all kinds was used. 


Ow r five hundred were enlisted 


bulletins were 
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for personal work, the city being 
divided up into five sections 
each of which was under a band 


leader ; 
week. Over a hundred places 
were arranged for where personal 
workers could bring their friends 
to study Christianity through a 
specially prepared series of les- 
sons. Mass meetings for Chris- 
tians were held for three weeks 
before the real campaign. Christ- 
mas Day and the Sunday which 
intervened were used for a joint 
Christmas celebration of all 


Christian Churches in Canton, | 


and provided a rare instance of 
inter-denominational fellowship. 
The speakers were Chinese 
though much assistance was 
given otherwise by missionaries. 


Rev. Chau and Mr. D. Z. T. Yui' 


were the main speakers. The 
Christian message was thus pre- 
- sented by Chinese leaders. The 
total registered decisions for 
Christ were 2,298, a large ma- 
jority of whom were men; there 
were also 1,020 cards signed for 
Bible study. Throughout the 
long series of meetings both 
interest and attendance kept up. 
A large committee was appointed 
to take care of the follow-up 
work. In spite of all its intellec- 
tual and political difficulties this 
great city has responded remark- 
ably to the Christian message. 
Other cities should follow suit. 
This campaign is also a proof of 
the wonderful possibilities of 
_ Christian co-operation in evangel- 
istic work. 


DURATION OF SERVICE OF 


1. For the whole period of Relief ... 
2. For more than two months 

3. For more than one month... 

4. For less than one month ... 


Workers with known service period 85 


Workers in Shantung and Honan 


Totals whe eve 169 
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the bands met each 


Foreigners. Chinese. Totals. 
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RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


The Executive Committee of 
the Chinese Student Volunteer | 
Movement for the Ministry met | 
on January 28, and decided to 
ask the schools and churches to © 


observe the Week of Recruiting 


for the Ministry during the week 
following Easter Sunday, March 
28-April 3. Preceding the week 
of recruiting it is the hope that 
retreats for student volunteers 
now in the middle schools and 
colleges may be held in thirteen 
of the provinces. 7 

Report was made at the meeting 
of the acceptance of appointment 
by voluntary workers in thirteen 
provinces. They will visit schools 
so far as their time permits, advise 
with student volunteers regarding 
their preparation for the ministry 
and arrange provincial meetings 
of volunteers. //7s the aim to have 
two workers in each province, 
one missionary and one Chinese 
who is an ovdained pasior. The 
Chinese acfs as the secretary and 
the missionary is the adviser. 

The week of recruiting last 
year wasa success. 4 /ofalof rgo 
new volunteers was secured. ‘They 
were divided among thirteen 
provinces as follows : Anhwei 10, 
Chekiang 6, Chihli 53, Manchuria 
1, Fukien 24, Honan 9, Hunan 
12, Hupeh 2, Kiangsu 2, Kirin 1, 
Kwangtung 4, Shensi 2, Shan- 
tung 15. Foochow, Tientsin and 
Peking were centers where the 
plans of the week were most 
successful. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORKERS. 


Wycentage. 
ee 75 ~ 30% 
19 
5 14 - 
23 118 141 55% 
169 254 
84 102 186 
271 440 
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Lest the impression be spread 
that centers near the famine are 
depending too heavily upon help 
from other sections of thecountry, 
the following information may 
be to the point :— 

Peking has sent 135 different 
workers into the field for periods 
of service varying from two 
weeks to harvest time of whom 
33 are foreign teachers and 


missionaries and 102 are Chinese. 


Tsinanfu has sent more than 
40 workers into the field. 

Tientsin business men have 
volunteered for famine relief, and 
are now serving in important 
centers. 


A. SWARTZ, 
Secretary, Personnel Committee. 


_ MISSIONARIES AND EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


On December 28th, Dr. Parry 
of the C.I.M. received a personal 
letter from the magistrate of 
Tsing-ning-hsien, Kansu, stating 
that a great many people were 
suffering from terrible injuries as 
a result of the earthquake. He 
besought help. This official is 
known to be an exceptionally 
enlightened man, an ‘‘ almost 
persuaded’’ person, working 
entirely for the good of his 
people. Apart from the claim 
of suffering humanity, the above 
seemed an additional reason for 


responding to his urgent request. 


Dr. Parry and Mr. Seaman 
responded to the appeal. The 
road took them right through 
the most desolate regions and 


was extremely difficult to travel: 


in some places. But they did 
the seven stages in six days and 
were installed in the official’s 
residence (a tent in his inner 
courtyard) with the fairly intact 
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Public Library as their dressing 
room and dispensary. The 
Magistrate posted proclamations — 
throughout the city and country 
urging the wounded to come. 
At his order a gong was sounded 
in the streets when they were 
ready to receive patients. The 
official report gives the following 
— for this city and suburbs 
alone :— | 


Killed ... 
Wounded 
Fed from the official 


655 
1,159 


 gYanaries.... 31330 
Chien of houses ‘ 
destroyed... 13,549 


In fact, this prosperous city is : 


practically in ruins. The people 
re living in tents and mat-sheds. 
lease ask prayer on behalf of 
ur work for the Lord here, and 
or this official, Cheo T’ing Uen, 
ho is indeed a man among ten 
housand, his chief fault being 

tendency to self-satisfaction. 
ince coming here, he has estab- 
lished a free hospital, a home 
for poor children, and a public 
library. He has put down gam- 
bling, deals severely with swear- 
ing and fighting in the streets, 


‘and is tackling opium-smoking 


and foot-binding with a coura- 
geous hand. He has introduced 
knitting of woollen and cotton 
garments, from locally spun 
yarn. On the occasion of the 
he orderéd his men 
to rush out and call the people | 

from their houses. Returning 

to his own house, he knelt down 
and prayed to ‘‘Shangti’’ to — 

slay him and spare his people. 

The walls fell in around him, 
but still he prayed on. When 
all was over, he felt that God 
had spared him for the people, 
who certainly would have been 
thrown into complete confusion 
and disorder by so overwhelm- 
ing a disaster. In the succeed- 
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ing days, through fasting and 
mourning himself, he rendered 
splendid service by ordering the 
immediate rescue of those en- 
tombed alive, the speedy burial 
of the dead, provision of food 
and clothing for the impov- 
erished, the lending out of eighty 
tents in his yamen to the home- 
less, while he and his family and 
men slept on the ground without 
any shelter for some days until 
some tents ‘could be returned by 
those able to construct shelters 
from the debris of their ruined 
homes. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE EAST CHINA EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


- One of the outstanding features 
of the eighth annual meeting of 
the East China Educational As- 
sociation, which met in Shanghai 
for two and one-half days during 
the latter half of February, was 
the visit of a special representa- 
tive from the Peking Ministry of 
Education, Dr. H. C. Ren. Dr. 


Ren came for a conference upon 


the matter of government re- 
cognition of mission schools. 
The following report gives some 
interesting information. 

A. 1. The previous regula- 


tions providing for registration | 


of institutions of college grade 
specified that there should be no 
religious teaching. This clause 
concerning religion has now been 
deleted. 

2. New regulations have been 
put forth concerning the registra- 
tion of private schools of colle- 
giate grade. 

3. The University of Nanking 
and Peking University have 
_ already made application for re- 
cognition by the Government 
under the new regulations, and 


assurance has been given by the © 
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recommendations of Dr. 


22% 


Ministry, and announcement 
made in the Chinese press that. 
such recognition was about to 
be given. 

4. The Ministry of Education 
has stated that the Ministry is. 
prepared to receive further ap- 
plications and to provide for 
inspection of such colleges as 
apply, with a view of extending 
recognition to them in the near 
future. 

B. The Committee desires to 
lay special emphasis upon the 
Ren on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education, as follows: 

That mission schools try to 
connect themselves with the 
Chinese educational world 
through such agencies as Chi- 


nese schools and local educa- 


tional associations. 

_ Another striking feature of 
the meeting was the adoption of 
a plan for reorganization of the 
Association, providing for col- 
legiate, middle school, and pri- 
mary departments with one or 
two days of sectional conference 
for each as well as a day of joint 
conference. Two hundred dol- 
lars was voted to a reorganizing 
committee, who are to visit va- 
rious schools in the effort to get 
all the institutions in this as- 
sociation to contribute from their 
funds enough to make up a total 


budget of six thousand dollars 


per year for the employment of 
a’ permanent secretary, who 
shall give all his time to the 
work of the Association. 

It was gratifying to note the 
prominent and helpful part 
which Chinese educators took 
both on the program and in the 
discussions. Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
Dr. C. C. Chen, and Prof. W. T. 
Tao all appeared on the program, 
while much of the work on two 
other papers was done by Chi- 
nese educators, so that matters 
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were presented from the Chinese 
as well as foreign view-point. 
This was especially so in the 
startling discussion of ‘‘ Radical 
Thought among Chinese Stu- 


-dents,’’ prepared by Dr. R. Y.~* 
Lo and Rev. Paul Hutchinson. — 


Evidence was given to show 
that the students in mission 
schools are reading many of the 
‘new magazines in popular style, 
presenting most radical thought, 
with a resulting crop of extrem- 


ists who advocate everything 
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from free love. to anarchy. There 
s to be a challenging of all 
Id beliefs—religious and social, 
nd a spirit of inquiry that 
es ill to mere dogmatizing. | 
hile this mental food of the 
tudents is alarming, the spirit 
f inquiry is a healthy sign and 
he conviction was expressed 
hat a dynamic faith tactfully 
uiding the students will bring 
hem safely through the present 
rainstorm. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


In a letter published in the 
Tokyo News Letter, the organ 
of the C.M.S. Chinese Student 
Mission in Japar, we read, ‘‘ Just 


now we are faced with another | 


-problem—a moral one. Many of 


the students have imbibed half- 


baked socialistic and Bolshevist 
ideas on the relation of the 
sexes, scorning the marriage tie 
and ignoring all observance for 
the protection of girls. They 


think we are hopelessly behind — 


the times because we do not 
allow the girls to spend the 
night with their male friends 
and fiancés. One of these fiancés 
told the matron that we must 
enlarge our ideas.’’ 


The eighth city branch of the 
Y.W.c.A. was formally launched 
in December with the forming 
in Hangchow of a pre-organiza- 
tion committee, made up entirely 
of Chinese women. 
are at work in four other cities, 
Nanking, Mukden, Chengtu and 
Tsinanfu, upon the preliminary 
work leading up to organization. 
The three secretaries newly set- 
tled in Chengtu, Misses Harriet 

Smith, Ruth Fraser, and Freeda 


Secretaries 


oss, were recently given almost 
4 spectacular welcome in this 
rogressive inland city, being 
ntroduced to a mass-meeting of 
,00oo0 women held in connection 
ith a series of Y.M.C.A. 
allies. | | 


A conference on Moral Hy- 
iene, attended by representatives 
f missionary societies, was held 
in November, 1920, at High 
hurst. This conference re- 
gistered the opinion that mission- 
ries must be trained in questions 
f sex with a view to meeting 
e complex moral problems con- 
onting the worker in all lands. 
t was decided to have prepared 
suitable text-book for use in 
is connection which it is 
oped will be ready in a year. 
ectures in connection with 
issionary training and other 
entres where missionaries as- 
mble were advocated. Plans 
r instruction to selected mis- 
onaries on furlough were ad- 
ised. The need of Christian 


on fields preparing books in 
the vernacular was also pointed 


literature societies on the mis- 
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The Annual Conference of 
the South China Mission of 
the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society met at Swa- 
tow on December goth, and lasted 
till December 15th. All present 
felt a pardonable pride in splendid 
new buildings for the Academy 
and in the new Institutional 
Church in Swatow City. The 


‘Institutional Church building is 


the finest structure in Swatow. 
Under the leadership of Rev. 
Jacob Speicher it promises to be 
a mighty power in that busy 
center. A medical policy for 
the Mission took final shape. A 
large central hospital, with the 
best possible equipment, is to be 
built at Kityang. It is to have 
control of a number of smaller 


dispensaries in the surrounding 
district and to carry on an insti- 


tutional medical work. Dr. 
Newman, known all over China 
for his work in Siberia with the 


- American Red Cross, is to have 


charge of this. 


In July, 1920, there was held 
a conference attended by some 
sixty men and women from 
sixteen countries. They repre- 
sent the second conference of a 
‘‘Movement Towards a Chris- 
tian Interuational,’’ for the 
establishment in the earth of true 
peace and equality by the power 
of brotherhood in Christ. Much 


of the interest in the conference 


centred around Practical Service 
as gan expression of the belief 
‘*Love never - faileth.’’ 
Hopes were entertained of taking 
up some distinctive, international, 
reconciling work of a. construc- 
tive kind. To carry this out an 
‘‘Order of Servants’’ is called 
for. The central idea of this 
movement is seen in the opening 
sentence of the message sent out 
from the conference, ‘‘God is 


- our Father, therefore we are all 
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brothers. For us. there is one 


kingdom on earth—the Kingdom 
of God, and its law is love.”’ 


~On January 24th, Revs. Li 


Heng-chwen of Shanghai, Hsieh _ 


Chih-hsi of Ningpo, and A. R. 
Kepler of Siangtan, as a Com- 
mittee of the Synod of five 


‘provinces of the Presbyterian 


Church of China, organized the 
Hsiang-han Presbytery. The 
new Presbytery embraces the 
territory of the Hengchow and 
Chenchow Stations of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission 
(North) and has six ordained 
ministers (missionaries), six or- 
ganized churches, eighty un- 
organized groups of believers, 
thirty-five lay-evangelists, and 
about sixteen hundred commu- 
nicant members. More than a 
thousand dollars a year for con- 
gregational expenses are given 
from Chinese sources. A four- 
days’ Bible Study Conference for | 
evangelistic workers was con- | 


- ducted in connection with the 


organization of the Presbytery. 
Plans were laid for the National 
Week of Evangelism. Methods 
of work and of couserving re- 
sults were carefully considered. 
The motto was ‘‘China for 
Cam 


Dr. Timothy Richard bequeath- 
ed a fund to the China Chris- 
tian Literature Council to be used | 
to provide prizes to be offered | 
aunually for the best monograph 


or essay on some subject of vital © 


concern to the Chinese Church, | 
the author to be of Chinese 


nationality and the essay to be 


written in Chinese. While the 
income from this bequest is not 
available other funds enable the 
Council to offer a prize for 1921. 
This competition is open to all 


Christians who have graduated 
from senior Chinese colleges and 
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are in the senior class of same. 
The subject is: — 
5: HB. The prize is 
a scholarship, valued approxi- 
mately at Mex. $240, and the 
possessor will spend a year in 
advanced study under the direc- 
tion of the Christian Literature 
Council with a view to provid- 


Recorder [March, 19214 

ing further study and opportu- 
\nity to help in producing Chris- 
tian literature should evidence 
of literary ability be then forth- 
coming. Information can be 
obtained by writing to the 
‘Chairman of the China Christian 
Literature Council, 5 Quinsan 
‘Gardens, Shanghai. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged, To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice. ) 


BIRTHS. 


JANUARY: 


24th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
U. Briner, B. & F. B.S., a daughter 


(Margaret Beatrice). 


27th, at Dr. Fearn’s Sanitarium, 


. Shanghai, to.Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. 


Mabee, a son (Irving Hart). 


DEATH. 


25th, at Marengo, Ohio, Mrs, Is- 
abella F. DeVol, M.D., A.F.O., Luho, 
Ku. 


ARRIVALS. 


DECEMBER : 


28th, from England, Miss G. E. 
Belcher, Miss C. Carleton (ret.), Miss 
A. J. Edwards (ret), C.M.5. From 
Canada, John Waluch. 

2oth, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. G. Lee (ret.), C. M.S. : 


th, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. V. Cook, P. A. W.; Miss~ Mary 


Boyer (ret.), Miss Amy Applegate, 


Eb.M.; Mr. and Mrs, O. E. Pomeroy 
and child (ret.), C.C,C. 

29th, from U. S. A., Miss Jean 
Adams (ret.), W. F. M. S. 

30th, from England, Rev. and Mrs.. 
H. H. Taylor (ret.), Mr. and Mrs, C. 
H. Judd and two children (ret.), Mr. 


R. F. Harris, B.A., (ret.), C. I. M. 


From U.S A., Miss J. Wesicson (ret.), 
S. A. M. From Sweden, Mr, J. A. 
Eklund, Misses L. S. Bloom, M. I, 


elson, H. M. Persson, F. L. Daniel- 
n, E. A. M. Oquist, EK. C. Isgren, 
. I. M. From Canada, Miss A. M, 
ooth, C. I. M. 


RBRUARY : 


5th, from U.S. A., Miss O. B. Tom- 
lin ({ret.), A. M. 

8th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 

. B. Ridgely, D.D. (ret.), A. C. M. 

17th, from England, Rev. R. K. 

vans, M.A. (ret.); Major G. G, Wil- 

n (ret.), L. M.S. | 


DEPARTURES. 


ECEMBER : 
18th, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs, G, 


Coultas, C. 


JANUARY: 
oe for U.S.A., Rev. J. M. Henry, 


18th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Young and two children, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Anderson and two 
children, Mr. and Mrs, Howard C. 
Bird, Miss C, F. Tippet, Miss M, 

Davies, C. I. M. | 
i 

FReBRUARY : 


3th, for U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. O. 
G. Nelson and child, M. E. S.; Rev. 
and Mrs. P. C, DuBose and two chil- 
dren, Miss Irene McCain, Rev. and 
Mrs, L. T. Moffett and child, P. S,; 
Miss Catherine Baker, W. F. M. S.; 
Miss Laura Frazey, Miss Edith Abel, 
M.E. M.; Rev. and Mrs, H. A. Mc- 
Nulty and three children, A. C. M. 
For England, Rev. Edward Walker, 
A.C. M. | 
17th, for England, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Beatty and three children, C. 
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